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Preparing air traffic 


control for the Jet age: 


SATCO comprises the ground equipment 
to predict, co-ordinate, check and 

display the movement of air traffic control 
en-route and in terminal areas. 

it provides an extremely rapid means for 
calculating flight paths, for detecting 
potential conflicts and for coordination pf 
traffic control between controllers and between 
Area Control Centres. Special features 

are included for military / civil coordination 
and for controlling jet traffic. 


The system has been ordered by the 
Netherlands’ government and the first 
phase is now under operational test. 
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The surest tools to cut the investment costs of a new process plant are the tools 
of a design and: engineering organisation. These tools can save thousands of 
extra hours of field labour and make a saving of thousands by reducing the 

quantities of materials required. The advantage of thorough 
engineering ard design are always reflected in the 
operating record of a plant. Better engineering is the 
basis of the Kellogg organisation's world-wide 
reputation both as engineers and builders of 
complete process plants and as consultants on 
various special engineering projects. This better 
engineering is the result of good engineers 

working in an atmosphere where sound engineering 
is the measure of success for both the individual 

and the organisation. To Kellogg's clients, 

better engineering means plants built at the 

- lowest capital investment consistent with 
reasonable operating and maintenance costs. 
Kellogg International Corporation welcomes 

the opportunity to.demonstrate how better 
engineering can benefit companies 

contemplating new process plants. 


—- = 
KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
KELLOWG HOUSE . 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE . LONDON W. 


(UO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 
Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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‘Bob Cham 
came 


‘to London 


~to learn to weld. British Oxygen 
helps new industries in the 
Commonwealth in many such 
companies, of which there are 
many, have their own boards, 
handle their own affairs, and work 
to develop their own country’s 
industry to the full. Through 
they benefit from the advanced 
research and development being 
carried out by us in Britain, and 
we in turn learn from their ex- 


perience in the field. 


British 
Oxygen 
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For travel INSIDE the U.EH., choose BEA 


As a businessman you can ap- 
preciate both the complexity 
of the task and the value of the 
achievement. So, when you fly 
in Britain—FLY BEA. 


Among the many services which BEA provides 
are regular scheduled air services within the 
United Kingdom. Today such services are an 
essential part of the nation’s transport system. 
Commercial life needs them for the quick, effec- 
tive conduct of business. They are indispensable, 
too, to millions of private travellers who have a 
right to the best and speediest transport avail- 
able. And they are a social necessity for those 
who live in the remoter parts of this country — 
the Highlands of Scotland, the Western Isles 
and the Scilly Isles. It is BEA’s policy to see 
that these air services are provided. 


From the map on the left you can see how BEA's 
internal services have created a network over 
the whole country, linking all parts of the 
United Kingdom, making each easily and speed- 
ily accessible to the rest, providing essential 
services for all who need them. These are the 
veins through which much of the social and 
commercial life of the nation now flows. 


And these internal services are efficient. That 
BEA has built up and now operates its national 
network without a subsidy — and at prices the 
average traveller can afford—is proof enough of 
that. Today it is a great deal cheaper than 
people realise to fiy BEA within Britain. 


THE PUBLIC APPROVES In 1940/50 BHA carried 
407,137 passengers on its internal services. Ten 
years later the figure was 1,190,814. The reason 
for this increase? BEA's policy of expansion, 
and cheaper fares, which have enabled many 
thousands of people to become regular users of 
the BEA network within Britain. 

SEA MEET THE OEMAND In 1949/50 the number 
of BEA flights within thiscountry was 44,486. Ten 
years later the figure was 63,539. The increase 
in demand has been met by an increase in fre- 
quency of service, This has been achieved by 
the use of better and faster aircraft, and by the 


careful integration of internal and interna- 
tional services. 
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* 


Four points to remember when you fly BEA in Britain 
% It is BEA's policy to provide services on uneco- 
nomic routes as as those which pay 


for business 
citizens as weil. 
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« BEA now provides quick. efficient travel not only 
peop: thousands 


le, but for of private 
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The airline that’s made big business of air travel in Europe 
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A V.LP. certainly, 
not present in 
person but 

very much in spirié. 
A man whom the 
other three have 


probably never met and may not even know. A man who is mostly out of 
sight but never, never out of mind. THEY are the Acheson heads of Sales, 
Production and Research. HE is a customer— you, perhaps—and at this 
conference the man of the moment. He knows us well, otherwise he would not 


be present (spiritually). He knows us well, yet almost certainly not well 

enough. He may not realise how much more we are prepared to do to help him. 
He knows we were the first and are the foremost manufacturers of colloidal 
graphite and Mo8,. He knows of ‘‘Oildag” colloidal graphite in oil and “ Aquadag” 
colloidal graphite in water. But does he know about the scores of other Acheson 
dispersions, of silver, lead and boron, for instance, or vermiculite, glass and mica? 
Does he know that we have tailor-made, to the most stringent specifications, 
special dispersions for the UKAEA, Government and Service 

departments, and many world-famous industrial concerns? If he does know these 
things we apologise for this reminder. If he doesn't, we'll leave one final point 
with him: there's more in the Acheson service than meets the (regular or 
potential) customer's eye. Naturally we would be delighted to tell him about it. 


t YEARS | , 
& O ei O 1 d S Otldag’ and ‘Aquadag’ are registered trade 


marks of Acheson Industries (Europe) Ltd 
licensed user, Acheson Colloids Limited. 


LIMITED 


(@ subsidiary of Acheson Industrics (Europe) Limited) | 
P.O. BOX No.12 - PRINCE ROCK - PLYMOUTH - DEVON 


Also Acheson Colloids Company, Port Huron, Michigan, U.S.A. and Acheson Collaiden NV’. Scheemda (Gr.) Netherlands 
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_..WEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP % 


TO TRAIN SPACE AGE AIRMEN IN SUPERSONIC 
DEFENSE-NORTHROP’S T-38 TALON 


Northrop is now producing the T-38 Talon for the U.S. Air Force Air Training 
Command. Pilots who have flown the T-38 agree that this is the plane in which the 
new generation of airmen can safely master the art of supersonic flight. 


The twin jet T-38 is a member of the same low-cost and simplified-design family as 
Northrop’s N-156F Freedom Fighter. Both incorporate similar performance char- 
acteristics and are powered by General Electric’s J85 engines. Both reflect lower 
production costs, require dnly half the fuel to operate, and are far easier tq maintain 
than aircraft of comparable performance. Both the T-38 trainer and the N-156F 
fighter are flying and ready for the Free World today. 


Cf >, 


NORTHROP INTERNATIONAL 


A Division of MORTHROP CORPORATION, Beverly Hills. California 


Northrop’s Mach 2 Freedom Fighter—the 
N-156 F-the modern, multi-purpose fighter. 
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KK -STEEL, PIPES & SHIPS 


‘Tankers built by MKK with NKK’s steel carry oil produced with NKK’s pipes 


. NIPPON KOKAN’s capacity to produce from iron ore an astonishing variety of high-quality 
products assures customers that the most exacting requirements will be promptly and 
faithfully met. 


Principal Products : 


Tubular Goods—Bars & Shapes—Plates & Sheets—G.I. Sheets—Pig Iron 
Ferro-Alloys—Coal Chemicals—Fertilizers—Refractories—SHIPBUILD- 
ING—SHIP REPAIRS—INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


NIPPON KOKANk«. 


| (Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Cables: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 
New York Office: Room No 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, NY, USA. 
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UPR 36 696673 


The birds who run U: ilever come in many shapes and sizes. To classify them by 
genus and species would defy the skills of ornithologists. They are, in fact, as 
diverse as Unilever itself (some 400 companies in 50 different countries). The one 
thing they all have in common is their work as managers. 

What does being a manager mean? Well. let's put it this way. Some men are 
specialists—their talents He in a particular field. A manager, on the other hand. 
must be able to employ his talents in many different fields. Trained in 

one, he must have the ability to command in many. 

This breadth of outlook is one of the qualities we look for at our trainee 
selection boards. When a man has joined us, we develop this quality right from 
the beginning by giving him a variety of experience during his training. 

As @ man goes higher his responsibilities broaden. We are looking for people 
who, if they make senior level] as managers, will be expected to take very 

wide responsibilities indeed. The Parent Board of Unilever itself and the 
Management of our 400 companies are peopled by men like this—men who have 
worked their way up through the business as managers, all of them. 

And on their way up they are getting a variety of experience to fit them for 

the jobs at the top. For a marketing man, for example, a spell in a sales team 
in Yorkshire may lead to experience in an advertising agency in London. Later. 
from London, our man may go to Brazil—or Pakistan, or Australia, or to one 
of many such overseas stations. From abroad he will come back to greater 
responsibilities at home. Products, peoples, markets—these and many other 
facets of business life are constantly changing for Unilever. The Unilever 
manager must develop with them—or ahead of them 

So if you're a bird who likes a varied habitat—if you welcome the chance of 

a migration or two—above all, if you're feathered for flight into the higher 
realms, Unilever’s atmosphere may be congenial to you. The booklet, Bix Men 
on Business, will tell you more about us. Ask your University Appointments 
Officer for a copy, or write to us at: 

UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 226), UNILEVER HOUSE, 
UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, £.C.4. 
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o by 
KLM 
Electra! 


Jet-age speed, jet-age roominess, jet-age comfort. 
Off the ground quicker, through the air 

smoother, getting there faster 

—in comfort, comfort all the way! 

More room to move in, more room to sit in, 

more room to feel at ease in. 

Longer range, less refuelling stops, and the 
confidence that four powerful prop-jet engines give. 
Extras, extras all the way—in everything but cost. 


' Exclusive te KLAL, 


The Electra is exclusive in Europe 
to KLM. You can now fly | 
in the superb new Electra to: 
Dusseldorf, Vienna, Istanbul, 


Book through your Travel Agent 


or call KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond St., 


London, W.1. Tel: MAY 8803, 
and at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 
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For central 
heating 

send all the 

hot water 

you need 

at the lowest cost 


boilers 


SOLID FUEL 


Janitor 


AND OIL-FIRED 
MODELS 


mean home comfort 
Bullders’ Merchant er Heating Engineer 
es range lear Bots Boers ca be nan the Janitor showroome 
Berkeley Street, London, 
janitor edaiad ann LIMITED - CAMBERLEY: SURREY 
A MEMBER OF THE POWELL DUFFRYN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


IN TANGIER ... stay at the luxurious 


Feb Wore 


TANGIER ... the gateway to Morocco 


All-year-round sunshine. Private bathrooms. Luxurious 
swimming pool. Moroccan and French cuisine. The de- 
valued franc means that for only £2 12s. a day you get full 
board at special tourist rate ! 


Write to-day for illustrated 
brochure to Dept. El 
Rif Hotel, Tangier, Morocco, 
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in Bombay 












Lively minds like 


THE 
GUARDIAN 





and London 


Salesmen are trained by Tack in Canada and Italy, 
Holland and South Africa, Eire and Belgium, 
Australia and Norway. ‘ 


All over the world, the most successful salesmen 

are Tack trained. 

Whatever the product or local difficulties, the unique 
Tack training means extra sales for thousands 

of companies. 


écbihane it will sell more tor you, too 


Write now for full details of the 3-day Sales Training Course 
and the 2-day Refresher Course for Sales Executives to: 


TACK 


Organisation 


Longmoore Street, London, 8.W.1. ViCtoria 5002 


QUALITY PRODUCTS AT MODEST PRICES 

















JAPANESE 
SEWING MACHINE 


Since 1953, more than 10 million 
sewing machines of various 
brands and types, including all 
of the latest japanese models, 
have been sold all over the 
world, They have been wel- 
comed into foreign homes be- 
cause they are designed right, 
built and priced right for any 
budget. 

Japanese inventive genius and 
mass production techniques in- 
sure top quality and dependable 
performance. Many of the 
features are exclusive—unob- 
tainable in machines manufac- 
tured in other countries. Every 
machine is thoroughly tested 
~ and inspected—it must pass 


. strict controls before export. 

} Of Japan's current annual 
2,500,000 production, 2,000,000 

are exported. 





























Look about you in bus or train or office. 

Look at the newspapers your fellow-men 

choose to read. No single personal detail 

reveals so much about a man ~ his attitude 

to his life, his job, his future - as the news- 
-paper he reads. 

The Guardian ‘reader, in particular, pro- 

claims himself at once as a man alert and 

aware, open-eyed and lively minded. A man 

who has come of age mentally. In short, a 

man of judgment. 
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Wherever industry 
needs new plant 


builds for prosperity 


THE LUMMUS, COMPANY LIMITED 
Designers ai C 
60 Regent 


The Hagw 


tors for the Petroleum and Chemical Industries anywhe 
Tel : Regent 4030. Engineering and Sales Offices 
k, Washington, D.C., Houston and Montreal. 
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GALA NIGHT- EVERYONE CELEBRATES - 


CENE: the world’s fastest luxury liner s.s. United 
States. Place: mid-Atlantic. Time:all evening long. 
“Gala Night” is the social occasion of the voyage— 
just one of the many events that make the United 
States and the America such a pleasure to travel in. 
You enjoy Meyer Davis dance music. . . 100 gourmet 
specialities for dinner . . . pre-release films... 
cinema horse-racing. Your room has its own air- 
conditioning. There are 800 stewards—nearly one for 
every couple. You can exercise in the gymnasium... 
swim in a heated salt-water pool. . . or just relax 
with the world’s most interesting people. 
You have acres of deck space to relax in—and 
virtually unlimited luggage space. You pay for just 


Everyone sees the gaiety of shipboard life through different eyes. This — 
is how the famous artist Feliks nw interprets Gala Night aboard. 


0 


your ticket—and you get 5 days of the world’s most 
palatial resort life thrown in! 

This year is ‘‘ Visit U.S.A. Year’’—and there's a special 
welcome for you in America. Travel on the United 
States or the America will be a holiday for your family 
too, now that travel allowances are virtually unlimited. 
The lururious Cabin and Tourist classes could beat 
your budget problem. All fares to your destination and 
on-board erpenses are payable in sterling, and there is 
a 10°, reduction on return fares during the off-season. 

Consult your travel agent about inclusive tours based 
on our ‘‘in-America-when-you-step-aboard”’ sailings. 


eo 


To the U.S.A. by the UNITED STATES and the AMERICA 


UNITED STATES LINES 


See your Travel Agent or United States Lines, 50 Pall Mal!, London, S.W.1. WHItehall 5454 


More and more wives accompany their husbands 
on business trips to America now that 
currency restrictions are relazed. 
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Hot and Quick 


Over the past ten years or so industry has become familiar with a process known as 
High Frequency Heating. Examples of its practical uses today include smelting, 
surface hardening, plastic welding, wood gluing and the cooking of biscuits and cakes 
—all of which it does with great speed and precision. 
This ‘high frequency heat’, is generated in three ways — dielectrically, by induction, 
and by micrOwave irradiation. All these methods have two things in comnmon—the 
heat is created by molecular friction (Roy Nockolds’ picture represents the controlled 
movement of molecules inside a material) and all employ types of electronic valves in 
which Mullard specialise. In fact, High Frequency Heating owes much of its success to 
Mullard's long experience in the design and production of electronic power and 
transmitting valves: 
Here, then, is yet another example of how Mullard research and development is 
serying Britain's designers of electronic, equipment. 
Technical Information Services. Mullard Technical Information Services c 

' Of electronics. If you have an applications problem, write to the address below 


Mullard Progress in Electronics 


} 
! 


Cates Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard Mouse, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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Fair Wages for 
Inflation? 


HE railwaymen did, in the end, get their way by threatening to strike. 

The Government did, in the end, prefer to give way again. The Economist 

made the mistake last week of thinking better of a Government that was 
returned last autumn with a majority of 100 for a mandate to continue to keep 
prices stable and avoid inflation. The important thing now is to understand 
what the Government decided last week ; it was, in effect, to put the present 
staffs of the railways, in their present numbers, on national assistance. 

The promise to give the members of the National Union of Railwaymen a 
pay increase of § per cent to begin with is only the bit of the iceberg that 
shows so far above the surface. The real commitment, whether said yet or not, 
is to pay to all the members of all the three railway unions, in basic pay and 
in differential rates above that, at least what the Guillebaud report may suggest 
in a fortnight’s time. The prospective cost is not just another {19 million a 
year but from £40 million to £50 million (not counting the cost of the new claims 
for shorter working hours). The alternative is still a national rail strike ; the 
threat is not withdrawn but held back, to make the assurance sure. 

The threat will almost certainly not be needed. Almost certainly it was not 
needed last week. The Government did only what it really wanted to do, for 
it now appears to have a wages policy after all. That policy is to see that ail 
workers are paid wages comparable with the wages of other similar workers ; 
it is to keep everybody up with their Joneses, whatever the cost. This is “ fair” 
and it staves off strikes ; it is also capable of becoming the most ingenious 
(or ingenuous ?) built-in engine of inflation and protectionist distortion of the 
economy yet devised. 

It is in fact a policy of “freeze.” But what is to be frozen now is not the 
wages paid but the differences between them. Any disturbance of the pay of 
one group of workers will set all the others moving until the first group’s gains 
are cancelled out, and the whole process has to start again. The incentive to 
shift from old declining jobs to new and growing ones will be chilled ; what 
we now risk getting is not growth without inflation but inflation without growth. 

For years the steam behind the regular rounds of wage.claims was the ever- 
rising cost of living, and the steam behind the cost of living was the ever-rising 
wages. That was inflation then—with growth. Two years or so ago, at the 
cost of slackened work and output, prices were steadied and wage claims slackened 
too. Then, as activity grew again last year, pay and earnings went strikingly 
up. This was not mainly the result of higher industry rates in new union 
agreements, of which there were only few. It was the rutural result .of the 
pull upon workplace rates of a booming market ; and workers outside the market 
(in, say, the public service) or in unprospering industries were not pulled up. 
This is the “ inequity” that the device of fair wage-fixing by impartial com- 
mittees doing sums is designed to remedy. 

The Guillebaud report is only one of a flock of these comparative calculations. 
The Pilkington report this week, which is discussed in some detail on later pages, 
does it for doctors and dentists. The Coleraine committee has already done it 
for higher civil servants (and it has betn done for officers and technicians 
in the services); the civil service pay unit is busy all the time secing 
that the lower grades of government workers (including postmen and technicians, 
as well as white-collar workers) do no worse than those’ on equivalent work in 








692 

industry. And now, no doubt, the railway “settlement” 

itself is similarly regarded as simply fair do’s for the unlucky 
increases in engineering and building, 

— 


engineering empioyers 

cee. Beene ha ccs tecrraion (whe tok te 
railwaymen with the engineers) and the London underground 
workers (who are the link between the railwaymen and the 
busmen and rounicipal transport ) will surely want 
their own comparative lift. To hope that last weck’s decision, 
on the downtrodden railwaymen’s behalf, can be prevented 
from becoming the precedent for a new Gadarene ascent, to 
the detriment of everybody in the end, is optimism indeed. 


Oe oe ee 
pay comparisons has its very proper uses; what is perilous 
is its abuse, by those who have to make the decisions 
on the basis of the figures, either to set competitive wage- 


in The Economist : “ Whenever it is impossible to recruit or 
retain. a sufficient staff in a particular grade, that grade is 
underpaid.” The best test is whether men of the kind 
required come in and stay or move, away to other work. But, 
say, doctors and dentists, civil servants and skilled (though 
not unskilled) railwaymen have, broadly, only one employer ; 
for them, and for the armed forces, statistical comparisons 
can usefully say what rates of pay will have to be paid to 
get and keep up the essential quality and strength of staff. 
. They can also suggest, more tentatively, what these people 
would have to be paid to maintain their status or standard 
of life, according to some past or present yardstick. What 
they cannot say is that the money is there to do it. 

The railways live in an unhappy half-world between com- 
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mercial enterprise and public service. The Guillebaud report 
can usefully do two things. The first, and much the more 
valuable, is to specify what differential rates of pay will have 
to be paid to the railways’ scarce craftsmen in order to keep 
the railways running at all. The second is to say what a 
decent wage for the rank and file would be— if it could be 
paid ; nobody—least of all The Economist, which believes 
passionately in a steadily enrichening sotiety, based upon 
ever-higher output and ever-higher earnings—would wish any 
worker, on the ays or anywhere else, to get less than 
this ; but no statigtics can possibly demonstrate that every 
member of the present staffs of the bankrupt and so largely 
unwanted railways can, or should, be paid this optimum rate 
out of public money for staying where he is. The only 
possible economic future for the railways of this country is 
to become much smaller in scale (and staff) and vastly more 
efficient in organisation and more specialised in operation ; 
ee ee ee ee 

“ commercial ” or “ public service ”; to earn the better wages 
that they uate there should be many fewer railwaymen. 
The best use for more public money now might be to pay the 
railways to cut down and railwaymen to move away (as in 
cotton). 

This is not the sort of harsh reckoning that attracts the 
new empirical and interventionist Tories who are just now, 
from the Prime Minister downwards, on top. The bill for 
Guillebaud has, in effect, already been accepted. To this 
policy of fair wages has now been added the doctrine of the 
ever-open public purse for shaping the economy’s course: 
open to private aircraft and motor making, to private steel 
and to private shipping, as to the public railways. This is the 
counter-revolution of nineteenth-century Tory empiricism 
against the nineteenth-century liberalism, whose clothes the 
Tories felt they had to wear while Labour mattered: for 
liberalism and competition, now read liberality and direction. 
The first effects can be seen in the burgeoning estimates for 
this year’s Budget ; it is the patient Mr Amory—and the 
country—who will in the end have to carry the can, financially 
and economically. 


Mr Watkinson’s Defence 


While the new Minister hesitates between Blue Streak and Polaris, 
the defence bill mounts. Is this the real choice he has to make? 
exactly what it was in 1957 when Mr Sandys grappled with 


it: to reconcile the growing cost of an independent British 
nuclear deterrent with the growing cost of an adequate 


R WATKINSON’S first defence white paper attempts no 
flights into higher strategy. For the sake of appear- 
ances, it endorses Mr Sandys’s five-year plan for 

defence, but points out that not everything laid down in 1957 
is to be taken as scripture. “Adjustments in long-term plans,” 
concludes Mr Watkinson sagely if prosaically, “cannot be 
avoided in a world in which the rate of progress of science 
and technology is always accelerating and the international 
scene is constantly changing.” What this means is that Mr 
Watkinson is taking a long hard look‘at the predicament which 


Mr Sandys left with him. But there is in his white paper , 


ee es wr etek debece coher 
That inescapable dilemma of British defence policy is 


conventionally armed land-sea-air brushfire force. The cost 
of both is rising partly because soldiers and electronics alike 
cost more and more, but mainly because of the rapid progress 
in science and technology of which Mr Watkinson warns. 
So policy has been painfully shortsighted. The Russians’ 
leap forward in nuclear rocketry has rendered the mounting 
and the maintaining of a nuclear deterrent in Britain an ever 
more difficult and expensive (and perhaps even indefensible?) 
undertaking. It was certainly not foreseen, when thousands 
of millions were being spent in building British atom bombs 
' 


' 
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and V-bombers (the latter designed, be it remembered, back 
in 1946), that these might be required to get away from their 
bases on a four-minute alert, if they wege not to be at the 
mercy of an atomic V-2. Nor was it peor when Blue 
Streak was designed with its small aperture at ground level 
that the Russians would prove able to hit either the moon or 
sixpence—or that the five-minute missile warning system 
hastily announced this week would take three years to create. 

Similar technological advances have pushed up the cost of 
equipping the conventional forces: especially because, as the 
stake in letting any war spread is now so horrifyingly high, 
such a force must be able to deal with a local outbreak in a 
matter of hours rather than weeks. This means a large park 
of miscellaneous (and probably too miscellaneous) Transport 
Command aircraft. Mr Watkinson’s defence white paper 
comes back again and again to the need for both the non- 
nuclear and the nuclear deterrents to be highly mobile and 
always in a state of readiness—both near-war conditions which 
are notoriously expensive to sustain. 

Thus it is not surprising that the defence budget has shown 
signs o nA nag me Of the additional £85 million for which Mr 
Watkinsén has successfully bargained with the Chancellor, 
only £16 million represents the increased pay of the forces. 
A high proportion of the rest is certainly accounted for by 
research and development of the many types of atomic deter- 
rent—both the warhead and the vehicle to carry it—to which 
this year’s white paper refers briefly and not at all reassuringly. 
An increase of the order of 54 per cent is not unreasonable 
in terms of the rising national income even after a period in 

‘which prices have been stable, if it buys real security. 
Defence, unlike much else, is not expendable. But the increase 
this year almost certainly represents no more than the cost 
of putting off the big decisions. The cost of continuing to 
play around with all the present plans for the deterrent will 
certainly betome intolerable soon ; the choice has to be made. 
The key sum is undoubtedly the cost of developing and 
mounting (in underground silos) Britain’s static 2,500-mile 
IRBM, Blue Streak. This, intended to reinforce and later to 
replace the 200-odd V-bombers, would in any significant 
number cost at least £500 million, and probably much more. 

The question which has been asked in the past year,. as 
Mr Khrushchev has become more and more explicit about 
his missile armoury, is whether this article is worth its price- 
tag. Mr Watkinson was reputed to share these doubts ; and 
when a minister hesitates about spending {£500 million, the 
soundest principle for lay commentators is undoubtedly to 
seek to multiply his doubts. There is other evidence in the 
white paper of Mr Watkinson’s havering, in the emphasis 
placed on the importance of examining the potentialities of 
a more mobile missile deterrent, whether discharged from 
submarines or from aircraft by new techniques. The quantity 
and the accuracy of Russian rockets and the initiative which 
their head start gives to Russian strategy requires that any 
_tetaliatory western deterrent cannot easily be destroyed on 
the ground. 

The white paper, however, says that work on Blue Streak, 
as well as on more mobile systems, is to go on. Yet, quite 
clearly, we cannot afford both. So what this must mean is 
that Mr Watkinson would like something better than Blue 
Streak, but is far from sure that (for example) Polaris will 
provide it, by the time the V-bombers are obsolete. The 


693 


military case for hanging on to Blue Streak rests on this: it 
is reasonably certain to work, it has the range, it will be hard, 
if by no means impossible, to hit, and it could be ready by 
1965-67 when the V-bombers will be ageing physically as well 
as becoming too vulnerable to Russian ground-to-air missiles. 
This cannot be assumed of any mobile missile now at the 
starting-flag. 

But this argument rests absolutely and entirely on the pre- 
sumption that what we are after is still an independent British 
deterrent. If we could be satisfied with the security given 
by missiles based on the continent—at least during the interval 
before a Polaris fired from a submarine can be accurately fired 
fully 1,500 miles—then a weapon of shorter range would 
do, and being lighter could be made mobile. There is a good 
prospect of such solid-fuelled missiles by 1965 or so. The 
choice for Britain is not between Blue Streak and near- 
defencelessness in the later sixties ; it is, still, between incur- 
ring a huge expenditure to create an independent British 
deterrent which even then may prove fallible, and basing our 
security on collaboration with, and on the physical geography 
of, the alliance. It is ironic that, just as General de Gaulle, 
too, has put his foot on the ladder towards an independent 
national deterrent, Russian technology faces Britain with the 
choice between making sense of interdependence or ending 
up with nothing at all. 


E is therefore of the greatest importance to discover what 
Mr Watkinson thinks of the alliance and of the prospects 
of interdependence. The answer is distinctly worrying. The 
white paper undertakes to keep the present British forces in 
Germany “for the time being.” This unfortunate phrase 
covers the fact that the immediate plan is to provide accom- 
modation fot seven brigade groups (Mr Watkinson has not 
the hardihood to refer to the “ three divisions” which this 
nominally represents). To this is added some soothing words 
about the alliance, but there is marked stress on the ancient 
argument (so useful to the French) that Britain has to take 
account of its commitments to Seato, Cento and elsewhere. 

Further, in the shopping-list of weapons with which the 
white paper is hopefully sprinkled, there is little reference to 
the possibility of cost-sharing with the allies. The salient 
example given of Commonwealth co-operation—in the pro- 
duction of the anti-tank missile, Malkara—happens to be also 
a case of failure to standardise specifications with a similar 
weapon being developed by the French. It is, in fact, all 
too clear that in conventional weapons as in nuclear deterrents, 
Britain is still largely going it alone. 

It must be said, once again, that this is a perilous policy 
which may result, in the end, in Britain not having enough 
of anything. Even last year’s hopes that, om the encouraging 
recruiting figures, the strength of the regular army might 
reach 180,000 are not repeated—Mr Sandys’s figure of 
166,000 is projected for 1961. A higher figure is still possible, 
provided the falling off in recruiting is halted ; but a doubt is 
beginning to creep in whether the brass-hats really want the 
extra men, who are so expensive to recruit, train, equip, deploy 
and finally pension off. Half the defence estimates are 
accounted for by pay and services, and another large slice by 
items which “ cannot be curtailed at short notice.” When men 
become so expensive,.a fresh choice between men and 





\ 
conventional arms and equipment begins 
The moral of all this is very plain. Mr Watkinson has 


set Out a great:many projects (including 11 different missiles 
and 12 varieties of siscraft) which must be looked at as s0 


to obtrude itself... 
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many skittles for him to knock down. It might be unfair to 
expect him to knock down all that he should within four 
months of taking office.. But Knock them down he must—long 
before next year’s white paper. 


The 4th N-Power - and the Nth 


\ ~ 
Tic Gebers sttgtocion ought te teens attention on the 
advent of a “near-nuciear club” of a dozen 


windows of the “ asin eb” rattled only faintly 
waves arrived from Reggane last 
E Khrushchev’s reaction was just a frac- 
than those of his American and British fellow 
even he hastened to follow up his expression 
adding that he was sure that General 

was secking to relax international tension. Any 


Moscow's broadcasts to Africa about “terrible danger’ may 
accounted for by the fact that the Soviet leader 


to ask France to sit down at the fourth side of their table. 
This was wise, for President de Gaulle has publicly stated 
that France has no intention of bowing to a prohibition of 
tests that would leave the Three free to build and stockpile 
their already developed weapons, while preventing the further 
development of French ones. , 

From one point of view, it might seem that France, by 
pursuing its determined course in this way, has exposed the 
fatuity of the Geneva negotiations on test suspension. The 
biggest question-mark over these Geneva talks has always been 
the improbability that the world’s other ninety nations would 
be content with a “freezing” agreement that would fregze 
them all out and guarantee the nuclear oligopoly of the Three. 
This is doubtless the thought behind the repeated French 
assertions that France’s progress in developing its own nuclear 
weapons would enable it to press more forcefully for general 
disarmament 


This argument is likely to be heard from other nations as 


they in turn approach the threshold across which President — 


de Gaulle’s long stride has now carried him. Indeed, the logic 
may now be refined. It may not be necessary for the fifth, 
sixth and seventh (and so on to the nth) nuclear power to carry 
out an expensive development as fully ag the 
fourth, France, has done. With the French example on record, 
the fifth to nth powers ought to be able to exercise a fair 
amount of pressure on the original oligopolists economically 
, and with relative case—simply by showing that they have 


- 


the means and the inclination to follow that example. 

Three American scientists have just attempted an analysis 
of the various assets that a candidate for membership of 
the nuclear club must possess: scientific manpower, general 
industrial capacity, and capacity specifically in the felds of 
electric power, steel, engineering and large-scale 
construction.* Very tentatively, they suggest that perhaps 
eleven more countries are already equipped to embark on 
nuclear arms programmes which could yield actual results in 
terms of weapons within about five years. These countries 
are Belgium, Canada, west Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Sweden, Switzerland and, in the communist world, China, 
Czechoslovakia and east Germany. Close behind them may 
be pla¢ed eight more: Australia, Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
the Netherlands, and Hungary, Poland and Jugoslavia. A 
third group, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Spain and 
South Africa, is regarded as unlikely to be able to manage the 
job in five years. The absence of Israel the Arab states 
is perhaps the only reassuring thing about these lists. 


a ee 


governments of these near-nuclear powers that they have 
no desire for nuclear arms ; ‘policies, and governments, change. 
The implications for the Geneva negotiations over tests are 
surely clear. The shaping up of the near-nuclear club ought 
to emphasise once again the importance of looking at the ques- 
tion of halting tests in the context of the broader problem 
of disarmament. While the Three at Geneva jockey for rela- 
tive advantage over the terms on which a policed halting of 
their tests might be agreed, the clock ticks on, and the near- 
nuclear powers creep nearer. Among the Three there is 
already a growing awareness that present ri is bound to 
be increasingly overshadowed by the common that will 
confront a world in which nuclear arms are widely dis- 
seminated. 

Hence, one may deduce, Mr Tsarapkin’s rather obscure 
but apparently promising concessions on Tuesday ; the Soviet 
government, while happy to extract propaganda value out of 
the present American reluctance to accept a less than water- 
tight agreement, is anxious to keep the negotiations from 
breaking down, and prepared, to that end, to swallow yet 
another unpalatable little dose of international snooping 
behind its curtain. . Hence, too, the force in the argument 
that the main value of an agreement on tests would be to make 
a start with the kind of international inspection that will be 
crucial to any general disarmament plan. A ban on tests will 
have little lasting value unless it is quickly followed by pro- 
gress with general disarmament ; but even a less than perfectly 
controlled ban on tests could greatly | facilitate that Progress. 


=~ The Nth Country Problem and Arms Control. ‘National Planning 
Association, Washington. , 
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The Chinese are openly opposing Mr Khrushchev’s 
policy towards the United States 


ROM Moscow and Peking this past week have come the 

expected strains ac¢laiming “ the everlasting, indestruc- 

tible and fraternal alliance” of Russia and China on 
its tenth anniversary. By all accounts, the official junketing 
has had its strains, too. This has not been altogether Mr 
Khrushchev’s fault. True, he happened to be in India on 
the festive day, last Sunday. True, he is on a diplomatic 
passage designed to repair, as far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, some of the broken bridges that Chinese policy 
has left) behind it in south-east Asia in the last two years. 
True, the Peking home service thinks so little of this perform- 
ance of his that it has kept all news of it from its listeners. 
Mr Khrushchev wired his greetings to Peking, of course. But 
that was not enough to persuade Chairman Mao or Mr Chou 
to put in an appearance at the Soviet Embassy’s celebration, 
or their own. From where Mr Khrushchev stands, the cast 
wind is blowing decidedly chilly these days. 

The Chinese have set their faces against the Russo-American 
détente ; and they have tly said so in the past weeks. 
On January 21st the Chinese' foreign minister, Marshal Chen 
Yi, condemned the United States for using the talk of peace 
simply as a cover for its policies of aggression. He did not 
dissent from Mr Khrushchev's disarmament proposals, but 
insisted that 

any international disarmament agreement which is arrived at 

without the formal participation of the Chinese People’s Republic 

and the signature of its delegate cannot, of course, have any 
binding force on China. 
The Peking People’s‘ Daily, on the same day, attacked 
President Eisenhower’s state of the union and budget messages 
for employing the “ vilest” cold war language. This denial 
of the spirit of Camp David was repeated in the remarks 
by Mr Kang Sheng, the Chinese observer at the Warsaw Pact 
conference in Moscow on February 4th, in which he openly 
dissented from Mr Khrushchev’s estimate of American inten- 
tions. Mr. Kang’s warning to his allies was immediately 
broadcast by Peking radio,, although its influence could not 
be detected in the declaration that Mr Khrushchev dictated 
to his Warsaw Pact allies. 

The debate has gone on through the treaty celebrations, 
which have, indeed, provided the Chinese with an exceptional 
opportunity to make themselves heard. In Sunday’s Pravda, 
a three-column message for anniversary day from Mrs Soong 
Ching-ling, widow of Sun Yat-sen, set out the Peking objec- 
tions before ‘the Russian public. The contrast between Mrs 
Soong’s strictures on President Eisenhower's “ mask of an 
envoy of peace” and Mr Khrushchev’s mildly favourable 
impression of the President will not be lost on Pravda’s readers. 
In its anniversary issue, the Peking People’s Daily, claiming 
that “ the aggressive nature of United States imperialism has 
not changed at all,” indulged in an outburst of righteous 
orthodoxy : 


The people of our country will resolutely struggle to the end 
against all attempts by the imperialist and international re- 





The East Wind 





actionary cliques to split the solidarity of the socialist camp and 

the solidarity of the international communist movement, as well 

as against modern revisionism—the main danger to the current 
international communist movement. 

While Peking was revolving these thoughts, Mr Khrushchev 
was making encouraging remarks on Indian industrial progress 
under the shadow of the Bhilai steel plant, the “ symbol of 
Soviet-Indian friendship.” Mr Khrushchev is probably not 
a modern revisionist (within the ordinary meaning of that 
flexible term) and no one of his allies has dared to call him 
one: not yet. But to Peking it is a galling experience to see 
Soviet aid providing one of the economic showplaces of its 
chief Asian rival. Indian applause for Mr Khrushchev’s 
assertion of the panch shila principles has a pointed ring. 
To the Chinese there is very little in his tour that can possibly 
go right for them. Even President Sukarno of Indonesia, 
playing happy host to Mr Khrushchev, has just arranged a visit 
to Jugoslavia. 


a ten years of diplomatic dependence on the Soviet 
Union the Chinese seem fully determined to show) that 
they have a mind and will of their own. They do not share 
Russian sensitivity to the feelings of the uncommitted coun- 
tries, not do they appreciate the subtleties of Mr Khrushchev’s 
diplomacy. They are for the extremists everywhere: in the 
Caribbean, in Algeria, in black Africa. Inside the Soviet block 
they are for Herr Ulbricht and his kind (even to the People’s 
Daily claiming that rocket weapons for east Germany are not 
only “fully justified but also necessary”), and it may be 
assumed that there are advocates of the hard line in more 
influential places than east Berlin who stand up, in turn, for 
the Chinese. To Peking the United States position in Europe 
is directly analogous to the United States position in Formosa 





\ mot been altogether without effect on cither side. Mr 
Khrushchev’s latest image of the western opponents of co- 
existence hoisting “ the cold war ass” on to the roof of their 
house (meaning that it would fall through) may be considered 
a gesture to the anti-American critics. But it is very homely 
fun if it is. Fulfilling the letter of the Sino-Soviet’ alliance, 
the Soviet ambassador in Peking, Mr S. V. Chervonenko, has 
at last been able to get his tongue round the admission that 
| the Chinese farm communes have “developed a momentous 
large-scale mass movement for increasing production.” (Since 
| the Chinese now claim to be engagiug in socialist construction 
only, more open diplomatic recognition for the communes has 
become possible.) Mr Chervonenko did, however, go on to 
improve the shining hour on February 14th by reminding his 
hosts that 

the Chinese People’s Republic, which conducts a peaceful foreign 

policy, is one of the active initiators and organisers of the 

Bandung conference. 

Was it the spirit of Bandung, or the imminent arrival of Mr 
Khrushchev in person at Rangoon and Jakarta, that has just 
caused Peking to settle its chief differences with Burma and 
Indonesia ? It is a nice point. Chairman Mao and Mr Chou, 
in their official message celebrating the treaty anniversary, sent 
to President Voroshiloy and Mr Khrushchev on February 
13th, seemed more conciliatory than their underlings. They 


Peasants’ 


The Kenya delegates agreed on a constitution 
this week—but broke on land rights 


\ 


HE fair hope that the Kenya constitutional conference 
would end this week in agreement (the Briggs group 
and a quite sensational triumph for Mr Ian 

Macleod was fading by Wednesday. — Though everyone has 


condition that they agreed with the safeguards contained in 
bill of rights. And at the last moment, aided and abetted 
Briggs and his colleagues, they tried to 
into the bill of rights a prohibition against compul- 
acquisition of an *s land, even with compensation, 
for roads and pylons. The Africans, who have every, 
' intention of trying to buy out some European farmers in order 
some of their own allegedly landless people, when 
they come to power, naturally resisted this restrictivé coven- 
ant. They have promised that nobody's property can be 
acquired without due compensation, by prescribed judicial 
processes, and this is as far as they say they will go. 

‘The Europeans are surely being astonishingly short-sighted. 
Their precondition is precisely the sort of paper safeguard that 
exasperates without protecting ; if they force it through, the 
first demand of every African candidate in the next Kenya 
election would be the deletion of thjs clause in the bill of 
rights. Indeed the Europeans =e already made it pretty 
certain that Mr Mboya and his coiicagues will be electioneer- 
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had approving words for the Warsaw Pact declaration and 
believed that the cause of peace would score further successes 
—although still with the proviso that “the enemy of peace 
may work to obstruct and sabotage.” 

What is most significant about these rifts j in the alliance is 
not that they exist, but that they should be made so apparent. 
China, for all its ambition and: Pretension, is not yet a great 
power. The pace of its economic development, even allowing 
for the frequent and judicious revision of statistics, is great, 
but still not great enough to let China stand by itself. The 
Chinese, on their own admission, have no more than §0,000 
tractors in agricultural production ; in the five chief industrial 
cities more than half the workers are still engaged in manual 
labour. The most heartfelt thanks by Peking in the past week 
have been for Russian economic aid, particularly in the 290 
major projects that are “ the core and sinew of China’s indus- 
trial construction.” 

It is still unquestioned in Peking that Russia, and China 
have to live together ; there is meaning in the assertions that 
the alliance of 850 million is unbreakable and inseparable. 
But that is not to suppose that the Chinese do not mean to 
have an increasing say in deciding the diplomatic orientation 
of the alliance, or that they do not count on finding fresh 
support in Moscow if Mr Khrushchev returns empty-handed 
from the summit. 


Revolt? 


ing on the demand for a new constitution and perhaps inde- 
pendence in 1961; they may well have to, to get in. But, 
evidently, Mr Blundell and his friends in the New Kenya 
Group can see only that they will have little hope of winning 
their primaries (to secure adoption as candidates for the racial 
seats that are proposed under the new constitution to keep 
minority voices alive) unless they can show their peasant con- 
stituents that they have taken back with their right hand most 
of what their left hand gave away on the franchise. Even so, 
Group Captain Briggs will probably overbid them. Further- 
more, the Europeans risk losing all the African concessions 
they have so far won—Mr Mboya’s position is already 
weaker among his supporters. The Europeans will rue this 
week's’ work, if Mr Macleod lets them get away with it. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


New Party Attitudes 


IR WILLIAM ROBSON-BROWN’S 


to be paid) for peace was worthwhile 
vided it fitted into the framework of the 
Gillebaud report (which, even before it is 
out, has scriptural authority). 

Tory MPs are insisting, however, that 
the Government must not just drift on 
pretending that at some future date the 
railways, as at present financially and 
administratively organised, will break even. 
The discussion at the transport committee 
revealed two schools of a The 
majority seemed to feel that, if historic 
costs of the railways were taken care of, the 
Transport Commission’s irrelevant activi- 
ties dis with and its 


are expected to perform. The more radical 


soa oil bite tome won te 
railways will have been superseded 
motorways and Rotodynes ; conseq 


poral punishment, will not have after all 
to rely on the Labour party for his 
majority in a free vote. 


Gaitskellite Counter 
Attack 


M* GAITSKELL’s weekend speech at 
Nottingham was a brilliant riposte to 
his critics within the party, who now in- 
clude practically iti 


certain. 

The advice given to hira by Mr Wilson, 
Mr Greenwood and others, to the 
whole thing as if the Blackpool had 
never happened, be unsound. At 
Blackpool Mr Gaitskell deliberately and 
coldly put his prestige on the line. The 

either can or cannot dispense with it 
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generation—endorsing his leadership, even 
though rather noticeably they did not en- 
dorse his views on the y constitution. 
iat fs shane es Colin Jackson, 
s just been selected for the precarious 
honour of defending Labour’s maijori 


ee Ss Cope 
been invited to sign the 
declined. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


Monckton Gets To Work 
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insurrection all too plain, are to be replaced 

by appointed officials. Even more encour- 

ing, ‘the army has now condescended to 

over MM. Susini and Perez, two of 

the lesser leaders of the insurrection, to 

justice. M. Abbas’s next words could test 
these precautions to the full. 


* whole position in 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


splaced per- 
sons, of under thel cloudy 
sovereignty of Egypt (at Gaza) or Jordan 
(east of Jerusalem), the Palestinians appear 
to hold the key to supremacy over the entire 
Arab world. He who can _ the loyalty 


governments than they have received during 
the past 12 years, but they are in no position 
to help anyone win over other Arabs. 

ian efforts to gain control over all 
Arabs ing other Arab governments 
edhe ed. Is it possible that President 
asser might change course and in a 
campaign &f lendiiy teneste blo 
rulers? If he and they could co-operate, 
Arab unity might acquire substance, and 


¢ “ imperialist plotting ” President Nasser 
cuaeiaes of would lose it. 


- THE RAILWAYS 


Post-Strike Tactics 


A’ a result of calling off its strike at the 
. eleventh hour last week, the National 
Union of Railwaymen has won a decisive 
victory in; the first round of bargaining 
over railway wages. The promise of a 5 
per cent wage increase represents only a 


smal] part of its gain. Tactically, the case 
for spending Mr Guillebaud’s money on 
basic rates has now been strengthened 
without loss to the NUR’s strike funds ; 
psychologically, the NUR has made the 
other two railway unions look as if they 
have been dragging their feet ; politically, 
the British Transport Commission and the 
Government now have hardly a leg to 
stand on in the beginning that lies 
ahead. This js a pretty full quiver of 
achievements, the consequences of which 
will be felt in March when the Guillebaud 
report at last appears. 

The NUR leadership is however far from 
unanimous on future policy. On the one 
hand, the moderate leadership of Mr 
Greene has clearly by the board ; his 
union must now be 
open to question. But a division between 
the left and right on the union's executive 
still exists. On the one hand there are 
those members—drawn particularly from 
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are already ‘talking about “the fight 
are i about “ t 
ahead ”; on the other, there are those who 
realise more clearly the limits to increases 
of basic pay and who indeed sided with 
Mr Greene’s moderation until it became 
untenable. Last week’s events will have 
strengthened the position of the militants, 
but they still face a major trial of strength. 
The right objective is still to raise differ- 
entials on the railways, both in high wage 
areas and in highly skilled jobs ; both the 
Government and the Transport Commis- 
sion know perfectly well that this is where 
the bulk of the Guillebaud award really 
ought to go. The shortage of train crews 
that led to the cancellation of this week's 
profit-making special cup tie trains in the 
Midlands should have rubbed this thorny 
point home. 


WAGE CLAIMS 


Forward March 


ITH unusual alacrity, a four per cent 

increase in the pay of building 
workers was agreed this week. The 
builders, whose wages are geared to the cost 
of living index, normally receive their in- 
creases in two parts ; one part comes from 
their sliding scale in February and the other 
from national ining in early summer. 
However, the cost of living over the past 
year has hardly changed and, for the first 
time since the war, there was no automatic 
i.crease under that head. Notwithstanding 
this, and because the industry is busy any- 
way, the employers agreed to the usual rise. 
Its form is interesting. Craftsmen are to be 
given proportionately more than labourers, 
a reversal of the recent trend of differentials 
in the building industry, but in line with 
that in the economy as a whole. Over the 
past three years, for example, skilled 
engineering workers have done proportion- 
ately better than unskilled, secretaries pro- 
portionately better than typists, senior civil 
servants proportionately better than junior 
ones and ficld-marshals proportionately 
better than privates. In building, this ten- 
dency towards greater differentials has been 
offset by inter-union competition for the 
favour of unskilled workers. But the skilled 
men, with the market on their side, have 
now made a comeback. 

The other major settlement in the past 
ten days has been the two-hour reduction 
in the standard working week in engincer- 
ing. This affects three million workers and 
should, unless the railwaymen’s five per 
cent makes other unions more ambitious, 
set the pattern for the year’s wage increases 
throughout industry. The shipbuilders 
have offered their workers a similar reduc- 
tion in hours, ae shortage of orders for 
ships may mean that employees really do 
stop work two hours earlier rather than 
work ‘the same hours at higher rates of 
overtime. Meanwhile claims by the bus- 
men, the miners and several other major 
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HREE names stand out in the lonj, and 
at times bitter, controversy over what 


doctors © should 
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but to the increases whjch have in fact taken 
place since 1939 in incomes in other pro- 
fessions.” Since the British Medical Asso- 
ciation disagreed with the Ministry of 
Health's opinion of what the adjustment 
should be for the early years of the health 
service, the dispute eventually went to 
Mr. Justice Danckwerts for arbitration. 
He decided that the Spens range of earn- 
ings for general practitioners in 1939 should 
have been increased by 85 per cent for 
1948-49 and 1949-50 and by, 100 per cent 
for 1950-51 ; these increases ‘were roughly 
equal to the estimated rise in the cost of 
living since 1939. 

The difficulty in implementing the other 
half of the Spens formula was that no one 
knew exactly what the average professional 
man could expect to earn outside the pro- 
fessions like teaching and the civil service 
that are full-time salaried services paid by 
the state. Thus, whep in June, 1956, the 
medical profession ted a new 


y 
claim to the Ministry of Health it based 
it on the decline in the value of money since 


Professional Pay—The Findings 


‘ 


a the Royal Commission on the Civil 

Service suggested in 1955 that the pay 
of civil servants should be regulated by 
“fair comparison” with comparable out- 
side employment, other public servants 
have climbed, directly or independently, 
on to the same band-wagon. Now it is 
the turn of the doctors and dentists. 

But whereas the comparable figures 
used in former public pay settlements 
have been kept dark, the Pilkington report 
contains detailed evidence that reflects a 
good deal of original research. The com- 
mission carried out, with the aid of the 
Government Social Survey, inquiries into 
the 1955-56 incomes of eight groups of 
professional people considered broadly 


comparable: with doctors and dentists. 
Names were drawn in most cases from 
the membership of professional bodies 
and personal questionnaires sent through 
the post; some 15,000 replies were 
analysed. In addition, university gradu- 
ates in industry were covered by asking 
twenty of the largest firms in the country 
and one nationalised industry to co- 
operate; all but one did so and altogether 
the earnings of 7,466 graduates in industry 
were so determined. The non-medical 
professions were by no means compre- 
hensively sampled but, after making 
various cross-checks, the commission had 
no reasen to believe that the answers were 
not representative. 


TABLE |! 


‘ EXPECTATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE 
o~ Average® earnings at age : — o 


Medical— 
General medical practitioners. . 


Senior medical officers 
All NHS doctors 


Denta!l— 
General dental practitioners ... 


Others— 
Accountants 
Barristers 
Solicitors (England and Wales) 
d) 


Graduates in industry 


* Median or middie income, with as onany people i in the group earning more as earning less. 
focal government service; these are not included elsewhere. 


ne ee cp renaraetadwetetantnreN eas RTRTEN 


AOR PE I i 


One-quarter One-quarter One-tenth 
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1951. It is the special feature of the report 
(Cmnd 939, 14s.) of the royal commission 
under Sir Harry Pilkington, which was 
appointed after the claim had been rejected, 
that it gives for the first time a full picture 
of professional earnings, outside the public 
sphere, for the year 1955-56. 


The Pilkington Plan 


[' is not clear, however, on what principle 
the Pilkington commission, having’ staied 
the comparisons, made its recommendations 
for doctors’ future earnings—recommenda- 
tions from which indeed Professor Jewkes 
has dissented with his own proposals for a 
30 per cent increase for general prac- 
titioners. The increases the majority report 
proposes for general practitioners (after 
allowance has been made for the new 
method of calculating the central pool) 
amount to about 23 per cent on the Danck- 
werts award ; a rather larger increase is 
recommended for consultants at their maxi- 


For information about the earnings 
of doctors and dentists, a more sophisti- 
cated sampling method was used; about 
10,000 replies were analysed. Only doctors 
working whole-time or part-time in the 
health service were included, but all kinds 
of dentists ; as with the other professions, 
total earnings, net of expenses, were 
recorded. In some professions, outside 
activities may contribute quite substan- 
tially to income and the figures include 
the earnings of those who also\ went in 
for other work, for instance, as members 
of Parliament, broadcasters or company 
directors. In the case of barristers, how- 
ever, the figures do not include the 
earnings of those who have reached full- 
time judicial office and this obviously 
depresses the top earnings shown for this 
group. 


THE SPREAD OF EARNINGS 
At age 45-54 ——-_---— Number per thousand 
of all ages earning 


earned less earned more earned more 
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mum and a much larger one for junior 
hospital staffs. (Dentists in general practice 
are thought to be earning more than was in- 
tended under their Spens report.) In 1956, 
the doctors asked for 24 per cent, though 
they said in evidence that they wouly have 
asked for 29 per cent in 1957. . 

But if it seems to have based its new 
scale of earnings on the rise in the cost 
of living at least as much as on 
comparative earnings, the royal com- 
mission has left no doubt about how it 
considers pay claims should be settled in 
the future. It refutes explicitly the BMA's 
view that the Government was bound by 
the Spens recommendations to make 
periodic increases in remuneration in exact 
compensation for falls in the value of 
money ; the commission regards Spens as 
over and done with. Instead, it has fallen 
back on the device already adopted for the 
higher civil service : that an independent 
committee should make periodic reconi- 
mendations having regard to rises in com- 
parable groups of incomes, and that the 


The commission had to analyse both 
the spread of earnings within each pro- 
fession as well as the variation between 
different professions; some of their find- 
ings for men are reproduced in Table I 
and in the chart. No single figure can 
satisfactorily reflect the remuneration in 
any occupation but probably the most 
helpful statistic is that of total career earn- 
ings (shown in the red column of the 
table). This roughly represents what a 
man in each profession who\,was 30 in 
195§ might then have expected to earn if 
he worked full-time up to the age of 65. 

Among the professions surveyed con- 
sultants do best over this span of thirty- 
five years, followed fairly closely by 
actuaries. In both these professions, 
apparently, total earnings are about twice 
those of architects or engineers who are 
at the bottom of this list. But in both 
architecture and engineering, there is a 
wide spread of earnings and a good chance 
of getting big money. Thus the final 
column of the table shows that, propor- 
tionately, as many engineers and architects 
were earning over £10,000 as were con- 
sultants. But all these three professions 
were well behind actuaries and barristers 
in the size of their top crust. 

Halfway up the income ladder came the 
general practitioners and the dentists, 
both earning well in their early thirties 
compared with the non-medical profes- 
sions, but comparatively few getting up 
into the top reaches. The average income 
of dentists falls off with age, but this is 
compensated by the very high incomes 
they can make at some time in their lives. 

All these figures relate to 1955-56. In 
order to get some more up-to-date infor- 
mation, the commission obtained from 
thirteen of the same big firms who had 
responded to the initial inquiry the 
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Inland Revenue should make the necessary 
information available to this “review 
body.” But if everybody is to be compared 
with one another, who is to be regarded as 
~~ normal standard? It is possible 
that this new principle of determining the 
pay for the public services will in the long 
run defeat its own ends. As Professor 
Jewkes says in his dissenting memorandum, 
“such expressions as ‘fair comparison’ or 
‘internal relativities’ have little value as a 
guide to policy.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Unions on Paper 


‘to European example is proving con- 
tagious in Latin America, where two 
schemes of economic co-operation are 
coming to fruition simultaneously. The 
more important of the two aims at the crea- 
tion of a free trade area, consisting—appro- 


information summarised below. 


TABLE Il i 


PER CENT INCREASES IN SALARY SCALES: 
DECEMBER. 1955 to DECEMBER, 1959 


Range of 
increases 
among 
thirteent 
firms 
Graduates under age 30 10 -25 14 


Average® 
increase 


Graduates over 30 with 
salary at Dec., 1955 


12 
y 7',-18 ih, 
£3,000 S -23 10", 
£4,000 or more... oO -25 8, 
* Median increase; six firms gave smaller in- 
creases, and six firms larger increases. t Only twelve 
firms reported on salaries over £2,000. 


What do all these findings boil down to 
in terms of the remuncration that doctors 
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priately—of seven countries: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and 
Mexico. The other scheme, though its 
participants are economically of lighter 
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weight, is even more ambitious ; it aims 
at the economic integration—not merely ia 
trade, but also in production—of El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and Honduras. 

The foreign ministers of the big seven 
have been meeting at Montevideo to work 


can expect to receive for health service 
work? Table III shows what general 
practitioners and the highest and lowest 
paid of full-time hospital staffs would get 
under the Pilkington commission’s recom- 
mendations compared with their earnings 
after the Danckwerts award and with their 
current earnings, for they have had two 
interim increases since the appointment of 
the commission. 


TABLE iil 
HEALTH SERVICE EARNINGS 
Recom- 


mended 
from 


1955-56 Current 
1960 
£ f é 


1975 2,165 2.425 
425- 486- 675- 
$25 600 625 


General practitioners 
(average on new basis) 
House officers (salary 


Consultants: full time 
(salary scalet starting 2,100- 2,293- 2,550- 
at age 34) 3,100 43,385 3,900 


* The commision recommends that peripheral 
hospitals should be empowered to pay an additional 
£100 a year to junior hospital staffs if they are unable 
to recruit them. +t To which should be added 
distinction awards for certain consultants and fees for 
domiciliary visits. 

In view of the lapse of time since the 
commission was appointed (three years 
ago) and asked to make recommendations 
about “current” levels of remuneration, 
the commission has felt bound to consider 
whether the interim increases have been 
sufficient to cover this intervening period. 
In the event it recommends that, although 
its new scales should not be applied 
retrospectively, a sum of {11 million 
should be distributed among general prac- 
titioners and {9 million for hospital 
doctors and dentists. How these sums 
are to be distributed should be negotiated 
between the health departments and the 
representatives of the professions. 
Professor Jewkes is opposed to these 
retrospective payments. 
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Marconi in Telecommunications 
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80 countries 
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out their free trade agreement. To begin 
with, the treaty provides for the removal 
in twelve years of customs duties between 
these seven. H have been aired that 
the experiment might eventually lead on 
to the creation of a common market. 
Individually, apart from Argentina and 
Brazil, each of the seven is a small market. 
Together, they are far from negligible, even 
if purchasing power per caput is still low. 
The '.nced to work: towards a common 
peng om indeed dictated by the probab : - 
t p er remain low 

each of the is anne it alone.” Com- 
modity earnings have been the basis of all 
commodity prices have picked up from 

ee ee ee ee gee 


levels than earlier years. As 

tssiens couninne @ goums i & Melee un 
replace i ; and a common 

would te the According to 
estimates by the United Nations economic 
commission for Latin America—which has 
ing, free trade and common 


i consumption 
likely to reach 37.6 million tons in 1975. It 
stood at 6.6 million tons in 1955-56: the 
estimate reflects the pace of industrialisa- 


tion. 

The little three—El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Honduras—have less to offer each other 
than the big seven ; byt they plan to offer 
more of what they have, by turning 
themselves into a single whit and indus- 
trialising as fast as they can attract capital. 
Much of the soil is virgin ; but the building, 
by a British firm, of an important Pacific 
Ocean port at Acajutla—to give only one 
instance—shows that Central America also 
is beginning to stir. 


ITALY 


Post-mortem on a Journey 


OR western statesmen visiting Moscow, 

a public display of rudeness by Mr 
has become part of the estab- 

lished routine—provided, that is, they have 
given him a good, fair fight in private. 
One wonders whether an exception will 
made for Mr Eisenhower.) This, however, 
Solitical” ies i hay f ; rae 
enemies in rom a 

peat fm hea My Kin rms sobettion 
"5 2 

of Russieh views on Germeny and Berlin 
with scant at a reception at the 
Italian embassy in . The president’s 


¥ 


28, 


hardl ising that on his return to Rome 

Sousllans weet sulle Ou wie 
phone and made a spirited defence of the 
usefulness of his visit. As La Stampa 
remarked, if Mr Macmillan did not find it 


F 
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necessary to cut short his visit when Mr 
Khrushchev was rude to him, why should 

President Gronchi ? 
In fact, Signor Gronchi’s visit seems to 
have achieved all that was modestly ex- 
ed of it. In particular, it has placed 
taly on an equal footing with the other 
western powers whose leading statesmen 
either have had, or are going to have, pre- 
i ith Mr Khrush- 


summit personal wi 
chev. The MSI (neo-fascists) and the 
Monarchists, however, are pressing their 
disapproval, not only of the scene in the 
an: embassy, as of all > olin’ highly 
or visit, to point remy i 
critical questions in the Chamber. hosed 
ing to one report their real object is to bring 
ure on Signor Moro, the isti 


whose i 
t secretary, 1 
At the same time, Signor i, un- 


should throw over their right-wing 
allies and form a centre-left gov 


poli 
seemed to be just below flash-point. 


A Sicilian Eruption 


crisis erupted again. It was accompanied 
appropriately enough in Sicilian 
first-class scandal of political 


sition in Sicily, publicly alleged in the 
regional assembly that he had been offered 
70 million lire (about £40,000) and a 
ministerial post if he would desert his 
and join Signor Milazzo’s hard-pressed 
government; he claimed that two other 
Christian Democrats had been similarly 
. and that Signor Corrao, a 
minister in the Sicilian government, had 
been closely involved. Next day, Signor 
Milazzo, the leader of a dissident group of 


5 


if 
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EUROPE 


fie oder dh yw Free Trade 
Association) have still to find a home 
for their Their last 
autumn that it should be Paris was not ill 


uropean 

Seven themselves do not 
take that plunge. Geneva is a more likely 
choice for them, and it does have some 
advantages. It is the home of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as well 
as of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, to which the 
ments of eastern as well as western 
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The Soviet notes to all the governments 
of the Seven, i 
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their private competitors (let alone 4 better 

pf taped rn ey age or ey Acheron 
aes still less, of course, is any discussion 
invited of the possible connection between 


Srctuatiet es lene aed Gee 
refu 


movement'and its lofty moral 

Oty 6 mecat price for managerial dbility. 
is all the more a pity because, as 

experience in other countries has shown 
tive methods can be applied over a 
wider field than that of retail trade. 


imagination, organisational 
ket sense which characterise private emiter- 
prise at its best—and in which the British 
co-operative movement is now so notori- 
ously deficient. If the Co-operative party 
showed any sign of recognising the necd 
for such qualities its voice would be better 
worth listening to—whcther inside or out- 
side the Labour movement. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Travelling Presidium 


E fashion of world travel set by Mr 
Khrushchev has been taken up by the 
Soviet leaders as a body. Earlier this month 
the party presidium, the country’s ruling 
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MR GLADSTONE’S BENEFITS 


There can be no doubt that, if we adopt 
this Budget, we must pey a high income 
tax for a considerable period. There will 


' be much difference of opinion as to how high the 


tax will have to be: but a high tax there must 
be; and the real danger of this is not seen 
commonly in its true light. Direct taxation is 
so painful that, when it has continued at a high 
fate for some years, people will do anything to 
be rid of it; and, when our representatives \ 
legislate under « painful pressure of this kind, 
their judgment is not to be trusted. They may 
be driven to courses which we now little antici- 
pete. In the first place, they might reduce the 
expenditure of the country in such a manner as 
to cause a great increase of expense, 
We donot profess to believe that there is no 
room for economy ih our expenditure. We 
believe that the country might get all ¢het it 
now obtains fer very much less than it now 
pe... We showed, on a recent oceasion, how 
we think thet this in some measure arises. but 
we should not like to see a violent reduction in 
our public expenditure caused by the 
painfulness of taxation. We should be sure 


our harry ‘jo. seve in the cong sae 
continue te spend in the wrong place. A few 


= ah eabibes. 


years afterwards there would be an outery such 
as there has lately been as to the’ insufficiency 
of our national defences. We should have to 
incur again the great outlay we are now in- 
curring, and we should be as uncertain as we 
are now how much good we are to expect from 
our vast expense. . . We, therefore, think 
that we have to pay a most serious price for the 
benefite which Mr Gladstone offers to us. We 
think it is of the utmost importance that the 
country should plainly understand the price of 
the good which is now offered it. It will be a 
great strain on the moral fortitude of the 
country, and on that very account it should 
from the first be looked steadily and fully in the 
face. We know it will be said that much of the 
expense we have lately incurred is of a casual 
and temporary nature; but then we must 
consider that in the widely-ramified relations of 
® great country like this there will always be 
casualties. We may hope and wish for reduc- 
tions of expenditure, but we should not count 
upon them. We should brace our minds to bear 
whatever income tax may be’ 
provide for Mr Gladstone's benefits. 
this, they are safe ; 
safe. 


to 
If we do 
but if not, they are not 
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organ, could hardly scrape together a 


| quorum, so many of its members were away. 


Marshal Voroshilov, Mr Kozlov and Mrs 
Furtseva were journeying across India, in 
advance of Mr Khrushchev himself. Mr 
Mukhitdinov, the only Moslem in the 
leadership, headed a delegation to Indonesia. 
Mr Suslov was returning from the congress 
of the Italian Communist party. Mr 
Polansky, a candidate member of the presi- 
dium and prime’-minister of the Russian 
republic, had taken a Russian party to the 
United States. Mr Mikoyan, last but not 
least, was paying a return visit to Latin 
America. 


Last Saturday, Mr Mikoyan signed a trade 
agreement with Sr Fidel Castro, the Cuban 
prime minister. The Soviet Union is to buy 
§ million tons of Cuban sugar within the 
(The likely effect of this 
transaction on the world market in sugar is 
discussed on ¢ 7§1.) Russia has also 
extended its worth $100 million, to 
be repaid within twelve years, at a rate of 
interest of only 2} per cent. This looks like 
becoming Russia’s standard aid offer for 
small countries ; the same amount on the 
same terms was offered to Ethiopia in 
November. Whether the Cuban govern- 
ment will Ta to buy as much as this from 
the Soviet Union is another matter ; it has 
however, had dificulty in getting arms, and 
some of the credit could be used for, say. 
Mig jet fighters. 

frequent journeys of Soviet leaders 
are in strikin contrast with their sedentary 
habits in Stalin’s time. Then they seldom 
went beyond Soviet frontiers, and then, as 


a rule, only to party » preferably 
within the communist ow, ait 
travel to all continents, = a 


and neutral countries 

munist gnes. The dines is not ‘ely an 
expression of Mr Khrushchev’s faith in 
diplomacy by personal contact. It is a sign 
of Russia's growing awareness of the outside 
world, and of the scope that the world offers 
for Soviet activity. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Burying the Skeleton 


W ITHOUT much ado, British Honduras ° 
has decided on its next constitutional 
steps, A me coon from the colony has 
ae in upon a new constitution 
elected members a — 

maieuley ta in the Legislative Assembly. | 
t 


leader of the winning will 
minister, and there will 
mifiisters elected by the assembly. General 
a Eat 
before the end of the year 
So far, so good. But the 
ps recurring about British 
its relations with Guatemala. Two 


uestion that 
uras is 


declaration denouncing Guatemala 
founded claims ” to the colony. They stated 
that neither would countenance any change 
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LOWER COST OF STEELWORK.:- LESS STEEL -: STRONGER 


There aren't so many rivets 

mm to-day’s steelwork, 

because Britain’s steel industry 

1s now rolling new beams 

and columns, so proportioned as 
to carry the load without needing 
riveted-on plates. 

Welding also reduces the amount 
of riveting, and results in a 


neat, compact construction. 


CHEAPER 


These advances mean that the finished structure is cheaper, because 
steel and labour are saved. 


STRONGER A higher safe working stress is now recognized, again reducing the amount 
of steel needed for a given job. 


FURTHER SAVINGS Fire-proof encasement, hitherto calculated as a burden on the steel- 
work, is now accepted as contributing to its strength: so that columns can be slimmer, 
saving steel and labour. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 
ASSOCIATION, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1I 


A STEEL-FRAMED BUILDING IS ALWAYS STEEL 
A SOUND INVESTMENT BECAUSE ITS SECURITY IS RSA @ 
UNQUESTIONABLE AND IT IS 
3 80 EASILY ALTERED OR ADAPTED , 
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in the colony's political status without a 
referendum, nor, unless they specifically 
said so in their election manifesto, would 


there is some disharmony. The starting 
int of the economic i was a 
reasury report recommending that about 
7,000 ¢ a year should be brought into 
British Honduras. The delegates, while 
welcoming selected individuals, are openly 
uneasy about the notion - ys tgs 
planned ee ee rom 
politically conscious West Indies. They look 
rather to the Far East: to Japan, Indonesia 
—and anger 4 Certainly if it were 
practicable to eee eee Cree 
of Chinese refugees in Hongkong, a double 
cause would be served. — 


ARGENTINA 


Snow on its Periscope 


HEN a navy wants to add to its fight- 
i ing does so much 


dump of sardine tins. 
Britain and Russia having denied that the 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


submarine belongs to them, the Argentine 
government has appealed to other maritime 
powers to own up. 

Argentina has seen unsolved submarine 
mysteries off its coast before ; one in May. 
1958, and one last ee Unkind 
tongues in Buenos Aires 

the fact atone 


the present incident with 
estimates are just about due. Shortly after 


British aircraft carrier Warrior, now the In- 
dependencia. But it is not, after all, only in 
Argentina that ips can come in use- 
ful. The publicity given three years ago 
to a Polish submarine in British waters may 
not have been wholly unwelcome to the 
Admiralty. This time the Argentinians may 
be thinking less about opinion at home 
than about the visit they are expecting 
pre President Eisenhower on February 
26th. 3 

The Argentine armed services have 
escaped scot-free from President Frondizi’s 
austerity programme. ition between 
them, and between cliques within the ser- 
vices, has several times since General 
Perén’s departure brought the country close 
to civil war. But Argentina has not fought 
a foreign battle for 80 years, and the navy’s 
case for United States military aid against 
a communist threat would we far from 
simple to put. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


Standardising 
the Doorway 


oBopy who read the reports of the two 

committees appointed by Oxford and 
Cambridge to study the entrance require- 
ments for the two universities (published 
this week in one volume) will be under any 
misapprehensions about the difficulties of 
achieving what all headmasters are crying 
out for—a standard set of entrance qualifi- 
cations for all universities. 


lation Oxford and Cambridge seems 
some way off. 
The ‘ord committee has most com- 


inst com- 
pulsory Latin for those ing to do 
science, which, if is one big hurdle 
out of the way. too, i expresses 
as t the to write 
English which so many otherwise qualified 
applicants for display, 
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is also understandable, The Cambridge 
syndics, however, could not support 
the Oxford plan as it now stands, as they 
think it puts too much weight on linguistic 
ability, and clearly there will have to be 


tion requirements, the de facto . Fe- 


pose 

the schools, Oxford and Cambridge have a 
long way to go before they can meet the 
SS ear put in the Crowther 
report—that the battle to,meet their stan- 
dards, designed to exclude rather than 
qualify, is an evil influence on British 
education. | 


TEC HNICAL EDUCATION 


Staff College 


oe danger that industry will kill off its 
own supply of technicians by buying up) 
the technical college teachers at a time of 
shortage woth tge of werdpeve ner Ag wl 
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instance, of “ the polarity of city and land ” 
in Tolstoy’s and Dostoevsky’s outlook is 
little else than an exercise in the social 
anatomy of literature. 

A somewhat dogmatic a 
creation is often a good fault in a critic. 
But Mr Steiner perhaps burdened him- 
self with too many dogmas at the outsct. 
His bias is in favour of monumental art 
and against the slighter, more impression- 
istic, more rationalistic, and more time- 
bound styles. The bias is commendable ; 
but does it not go too far and is it not too 
haughty and too exclusive? Does it not 
impel the critic to dwell on unduly odious 
comparisons and to play down needlessly 
Balzac and Flaubert? Must Tolstoy really 
d Chekhov? At times Mr Steiner 
appears to press novelists and poets too 


oach to artistic 


hard into one of.the “ two great lines,” the ' 


Homeric and the Shakespearean, This 
shows itself in his treatment of Dostoevsky ; 
although the force of the dramatic element 
in Dostoevsky’s novels is obvious, the 
author of “ The Idiot ” does not fit quite 
so neatly into the Shakespearean line \as 
Mr Steiner suggests he does. , 
Mr Steiner’s master-dogma is his belief 
that literature is great only when it is in- 
spired by a religious ideal ; he explains the 
extraordinary impact of Tolstoy and Dos- 
toevsky, the intensity of imagination and 
feeling in their works, and their superiority 
to the classics of the western novel by the 
fact that unlike the latter they sought to 
convey a religious message. Yet Mr Steiner 
himself says at one point that “God is 


strangely absent ” from Tolstoy's vision of \| 
the ' when he leaves. Perhaps a further 


world ; and he is surely aware of a 
school of criticism that maintains, not with- 
out reason, that both Tolstoy and Dos- 
toevsky were great as image-makers and 
social critics despite their religious mysti- 
cism, not because of it. If the intensity 
of their vision and social criticism was 
greater than anything found in the French 
novel of the nineteenth century, this may 
have been due to the fact that the Russian 
novel absorbed into itself the high moral 
tension characteristic of a pre-revolutionary 
society whereas French reflected the 
relative stability of a post-revolutionary 


e ; 

It is to be hoped that Mr Steiner will not 
allow his thinking to become dogma-ridden, 
and that he will withstand the temptation 
to spin some dubious “critical myths” 
about literature such as he produces in his . 


closing chapter. He should ‘perhaps also 
try to discipline his style, whicl., for all its 
brilliance, is somewhat verbose and repeti- 
tive. These are the defects of Mr Steiner's 
virtue’; there can be no doubt that this 
book announces the entry of a first rate, 
and potentially a great, critic. 
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The Years of Nonsense 
Herbert Hoover and the Great 
on 


. By H. G. Warren. 


Oxford University Press. 382 pages. $08. 


R HOOVER'S reputation at the moment 
hangs in an umeasy balance. 
Longevity has brought him some of that 
respect which America, more even than 
Britain, accords to its elders. But loquacity, 
the restless itch to tell all and defend all, has 
led him to erect in the three volumes of the 
“ Hoover Memoirs ” a monument by which 
even his friends must be bored and em- 
barrassed. Meanwhile the assessment of the 
four years of his Presidency has been left, 
hardly surprisingly, to New Deal historians, 
who use them to —— the contrast with 
the Age of Roosevelt that succeeded them. 
Mr Warren's book is welcome as the first 
serious attempt to describe the domestic 
side of the Hoover presidency, as the pub- 
lishers claim, “in and for itself.” In this 
he has had less than no assistance from Mr 
Hoover himself, whose reluctance to make 
available to scholars his personal papers is 
one of the continuing reasons for his poor 
historical press, and is in striking contrast 
to usual American practice. Despite this, 
and despite an obvious (but surely only 
human ?) sympathy with the victims of the 
Hoover policies or lack of policy, Mr 
Warren has made a very successful attempt 
to do justice to a figure whose main fault 
was to have the wrong virtues for his 
moment in history. 

Inevitably—and Mr Warren is aware of 
this—there is an artificiality about the four- 
year slice that constitutes the Hoover pre- 
sidency. If he had had fuller data on the 
pre-presidential Hoover, Mr Warren would 

bly have been able to set his White 
ouse phase in better perspective. As it is, 
Mr Hoover is something of an enigma when 
he arrives and still something of an enigma 
ysis 
of the 1928 campaign would have helped 
here ; Mr Warren does not seem to have 
read his Lubell. Indeed it is on the social 
and economic side that Mr Warren shows 
most strength—fortunately for a historian 
of the Great Depression. There are good 
accounts of the power and tariff contro- 
versies, an excellent assessment of the 
record of Hoover’s Reconstruction Finance 
tion, a graphic and balanced history 
of bonus marchers—these are samples 
of Mr Warren at his best. He can wield a 
lively pen and has a sharp nose for the 
significant detail—for instance, his demon- 
stration that the germ of Point Four may 
be found in The Magazine of Wall Street 
as early as 1930, or his reminder that in 
1932 Roosevelt contended that “ The Horse- 
man of Destruction came from the false 
policy of lending money to backward and 
crippled countries.” 

For all his balance and judiciousness Mr 
Warren does not forget that he is an 
historian of an era of wonderful nonsense : 
in his generous array of tit-bits, the extracts 
from the congressional debates on prohibi- 
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tion repeal naturally take first place. In 
eneral Mr Warren does not essay pro- 
undities ; his book sticks close to his file 
index cards and he is better in getting inside 
his topics than in organising them into any 
new of suggestive structure, of interpreta- 
tion. But within these self-appointed limits 
he has done a good and useful job. 


In the Round? 


Shakespeare’s Wooden O 
By Leslie Hotson. 
Hart-Davis. 335 pages. 303. 


D" HOTSON’S argument is that the 
London theatres of Shakespeare's 
time were literally “in the round.” The 
eS 


extending for the whole d- 
there was on cach side a medieval “ man- 


the trap-doors and then uncovered 

“ discoveries.” This is indeed a revolu- 
tionary set of theses, and the author has 
adduced many passages from seventeenth- 


century writing which, he claims, provide 
definitive The book is learned and 
fascinating ; it ‘is also, particularly in its 
highly-coloured opening chapter, singularly 


ill-written. Readers are likely either to 
swallow it whole or to prove totally stub- 
born. What will emerge over the years is 
an assessment of the dégree of probability 
established for each separat: thesis. 

The argument is fairly persuasive that the 
spectators on-stage (whose existence we 
have long known of) were sitting at what 
we inevitably think of as the “ back” of 
the stage. The argument is thin in the 
extreme that the tiring-house was under the 
stage and that the normal entrance was by 

. Dr Hotson has to admit that 
a some entrances were made through 
a door from what he calls the “ 

” ; when we read in Elizabethan stage- 
directions that a character gocs in at one 
door and out at another, it is difficult to 
believe that trap-doors are being referred to; 
the De Witt drawing of the Swan Theatre 
marks the wall at the “ back ” of the stage as 
“mimorum aedes.” The third argument, 
that the Elizabethan theatre had two long 

“mansions” extending down the sides of 
the stage, can be entertained only with re- 
servation. It has long been recognised 
(especially in Professor G. F. Reynolds's 
“The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the 
Red Bull,” 1940) that “mansions” may 
have been employed on the Elizabethan 
stage, but here we are asked to believe that 
their curtains shut off any view of the stage, 
at least while an actor made his entrance, 
from a large section of the audience. Dr 
Hotson believes that the modern “Italianate” 
stage, with a back scenic-wall, is totally 
different from the stage Shakespeare used. 


BOOKS 


But it does not look totally different in the 
De Witt sketch or in the frontispieces to 
Roxana (1632) and Messalina (1640). In- 
deed the use of a scenic-wall seems to have 
been well established in lar drama in 
the seventeenth century. Silo desnsions are 
likely enough, but they must surely have 
been sited only towards the “ back ” of the 
stage. 

No future study of the Elizabethan stage 
will be able to neglect this book : in cer- 
tain particulars its argument is powerful. 
Its placing of the tiring-house and its a 
= mansions seem, however, to 


The Theory of Taxation 


Readings in the Economics of Taxation 
ee a eee ae eames cae Se 
Shoup. American Economic Association. 
Allen and Unwin. $90 pages. 36s. 


other criteria too. te una ncae 
tain extent, basic texts ; not necessarily the 
first, and very rarely the last, word on their 
topic, but constituting either a point of 
departure or reference, or a formulation 
underlying all subsequent treatment, or a 
unique or especially satisfying synthesis or 
comparative conspectus. Moreover, 
must be comparatively inaccessible ; 
editors’ aim is not to compile an 

but to make available what students 
Paty for th 


ee 


i 


Oe English-language or previously- 
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translated items are included ; but the 
bliograph 


New York Surveyed 


e 


yy Oscar Handlin. 
arvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 184 pages. 32s. 


AX Serereat of the Resionsl Pan Avo. 


ciation the Graduate School in Public 
Administration at Harvard University is 
bringing out a nine volume study of the 
various social, economic a ees 
Monasdhas Raion, sees ted 2 
an area covering 22 
countics in parts of three states and inclu- 
ding about 16 million people. This monu- 
mental and authoritative survey is bound 
to be of great interest to planners in other 
great built-up communities. Three of these 
Pemgpa te | tlre: ctypegy b 
the introduction, another on 
industries of New York (which was referred 
to in the article “ Dressmaker to a Conti- 
nent,” in The Economist of January 16, 
1960), and the third, Professor Handlin’s, 
on the Negro and Puerto Rican invasion that 
is changing the face of the city and sharpen- 
“Stee 
essor Handlin is an expert on the 
immigrant, and he rightly treats the presen 
wave as simply the most recent manifesta- 
tion of the great movement of peoples— 
Irish, German, Italian, Jewish—to the new 
world and, in particular, to New York, the 
usual port of entry. But the and 
some of the Puerto Ricans suffer one 
unique disability—their colour—and from 
certain other weaknesses, in leadership, for 
example, that make them particularly 
vulnerable to the dangers of metropolitan 
life. Moreover, they cannot be kept out ; 
they are American citizens. In two decades 
their numbers are likely to rise from 2 
million to over 3 million. New York, which 
has done a good deal to stamp out racial 
discrimination, will have to do a great deal 
and 
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Establishmentarianism 
Church and Parliament 


By Olive J. Brose. 

Stanford University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 
27s. 6d. 


E present relationship between 
Church and State in England dates 
from the struggle between 
Church Parliament in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, skilfully 
analysed by Dr Brose in this scholarly 
work, The outcome was surprising: the 
survival of the unfittest, the paradoxical 
continuance of a national church in a 
pluralist and largely indifferent nation, 
The repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts in 1828, and Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation in 1829, marked the end of the 
union of church and state which, despite 
the Toleration Act of 1688, had been main- 
tained throughout the eighteenth century. 
The Irish crisis and the first Reform Act 
rendered the problem acute, and the 
Tractarians rallied to the defence of the 
ee ere views of the nature 
u gain no allegiance outside 
a small circle of clergy and an even smaller 
number of laity, and their intransigence 
inevitably led them to Rome. The decisive 
battle for the church, in Dr Brose’s view, 
was fought between the radicals and utili- 
tarians, who wished to disestablish and if 


London: 
249 pages. 


LETTERS 


The Debate on Growth 
Sin—How does it help the practical 
laced with practical problems in 
¢ countries, to be 


underdeveloped countries through building 
on the superficial points of similarities be- 
tween their economies and ours, and by 
neglecting to through the surfage and 
understand the differences which really 
matter. If Rostow’s articles are a fair sum- 
mary of his book—as I gather they are— 
they seem to me to a dangerous 
retreat from the hard facts of life.-—Yours 
faithfully, MIcHAEL IONIDES 
21, Suffolk Street, SW1 


* 


Sir—What, Soviet economic growth again? 
It is not painful, Sir, to me to read what 
I am always careful to state in lectures and 
in print: Tsarist industrial growth was at 
about 8 per cent per annum before the first 
war. y should it be ? Soviet industrial 
wth has in no time year since 1928 
below that doom, and in several three 
times as high. Who then has put an em- 
pirical wildcat among whose pigeons ? How 
dare you tell me I am the theoretician and 
Rostow the empiricist, when I quote the 


' figures and he does not? Or I the pigeon 


and he the cat, when I have already digested 
him ? 
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possible demolish it altogether, and those 
within the church, utilitarian in method if 
not in doctrine, who in Archbishop 
Whately’s words wished to “give it efh- 
ciency, to make it both appear and to be a 
useful institution.” 

Bishop Blomfield led the ecclesiastical 
Benghamites, and in Peel, as Dr Brose em- 
— he found an ideal lay co-operator. 

tle was joined over the future of church 
property, which the radicals wished to) 
confiscate and employ for the education of 
the country. On this issue Blomfield and 
Peel stood firm, but with an unerring 
instinct of knowing where to yield, which 
they displayed throughout the crisis, they 
agreed to a redistribution of property within 
the church. The Irish Temporalities Act of 
1833 was the pilot model for the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, which was made 
permanent in 1836. As a result, what had 
been a system of patronage and private 
property was converted, in the Hammonds’ 
words, into “a responsible semi-public 
corporation.” 

Theoretically, the blishment is incom- 
patible with spiritual independence and is 
an anachronism in a non-religious nation. 
Acquiescence is, however, almost universal, 
even if enthusiastic support is lacking, and 
the i of church has been 
assured the revival of the whole self- 
governing apparatus represented by Con- 
vocation. position maddens the 
logician, but the English, as has been noted, 
are not a logical nation. 


But seriously, you and all who believe in 
freedom must at length begin to look at 
the facts, The “ superiority of communist 

rowth ” is of course not “ self-evident ”: 
it emerges from hard-headed and sceptical 
research. It is not to be countered by the 
isolated example of the second smallest 
communist country (Mongolia), even if the 
example were right. But it is not in fact 
right. The final seizure of power in Mon- 
golia must in fairness be dated\ 1928, not 
1920, and industrial progress did immedi- 
ately accelerate from that date, for what it 
is worth. May I ask you a personal ques- 
tion? Did you consult a single source on 
ee pss before dredging it up, or was it 
merely empiricism @ la Rostow ? 

It is of course most important to kill 
the myth that communist economic growth 
is only equal to our own ; and that is my 
major objection to your very irresponsible 
article. May I, however, briefly touch on 
two other points ? 

Surely “ Laos, Guinea and Iraq” (how 
you do love the smallest countries) are not 
much counterweight to Indonesia alone, let 
alone India and Burma. When one says 
underdeveloped countries have recently 
come to “prefer freedom with slower 
growth ” one is making a generalisation that 
you in your soberer moments would surely 
accept ? 

Finally, I can find nothing in his articles 
to refute the unanimous complaint that 
Professor Rostow does not deal with the 
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socio-economic classes that cause economic 
growth. But I accept, of course, that his 
exposition was truncated by the article form, 
and note that the book will indeed deal with 
this point at length: an assurance that the 
author gave, Sir, in reply to criticism of the 
original text. He might now be saying: non 
tal auxilio.—Your faithfully, 

New College, P. J. D. Wires 
Oxford 


* 


Sitk—I deeply appreciate your review of my 
review (and others) of Rostow and would 
like to add a few comments. 

While Mr Wiles and I disagree on the 
relative merits of Russian growth (it seems 
to me he is comparing different sectors of 
the growth curves), I am afraid I agree with 
him concerning Rostow that “ there is no 
analysis of the exact kind of obstacle that 
traditional society opposes to growth.” (I 
have shifted his italics.) It is true as said 
in my Fortune article that Rostow intro: 
duced various modifications and disclaimers. 
But these, I submit, are largely of a ritual 
character. Nor is the passage which you 

uote adequate to fill gap. Compare 
the eight requirements of economic. growth 
listed in my Key to Modern Economics. 

Your second point about “no strings ” 
on economic aid I find to be very confusing. 
The answer given is apparently that Rostow 
is requiring strings. e is left in doubt 
as to which horse is being ridden. Of 
course I am of opinion that the economic, 
the political and the cultural are deeply 
intertwined, and I am very much pleased 

that you agree with my basic point. 

' Finally, I do not think that “ w ire 
only that each nation be free to ¢ its 
own choices.” I do not, for example, inter- 
fere with a neighbour who seems to be 
spefiding his money in what I consider to 
be disastrously silly ways. “It’s a free 
country.” But then my neighbour will not 
have previously asked me to pay his bills. — 
Yours faithfully, 


Davin McCorp Wricut , 


McGill Umversity, 
Montreal 


Air Transport Agreements 


Sir—Your note on “The Spirit of Ber- 
muda ” underlines recent international civil 
aviation problems in keeping alive the basic 
thinking which has made the Bermuda Air 
Transport Agreement workable for so long. 
and in circumstances so different from those 
of air transport in 1946. 

The underlying principle of the Bermuda 
agreement was that a = be “ fair 
and equal opportunity ” for air Carriers 
of the nations concerned to provide 
“ capacity adequate for the traffic demands.” 
Further, the ific idea was that there 
should be no pre-determined restriction on 
frequency or capacity of service ; there 
should be no “ roped-off seats” denied to 


LETTERS 
an intending passenger because of artificial 
restrictions on capacity, and that the law of 
supply and demand should be permitted to 
find its economic level for the widest good. 

Under the Bermuda agreement, airlines 
were thus made free to match the capacity 
they offered to the traffic requirements— 
with some elbow room for promotional ser- 
vices. Only if one operator piled on so 
much capacity that he swamped the route, 
so that the average load factors of all opera- 
tors fell below an economic and reasonable 
level, was the provision for ex post facto 
review to be invoked. If the case was proved 
then the offending opérator would be made 
to cut back his excess capacity. So far as I 
know such a remedy has never been required 
to be invoked. 

Surely this liberal view on how traffic 
should be developed in healthy, but regu- 
lated competition, with the advantage flow- 
ing to the efficient and attractive operator. 
is a precept worthy of continuation and one 
which will provide, in the long run, the 
best possible services to the travelling 
public.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W1 Peter G. MASEFIELD 


Cut Price Books 
Sirn—The banning of price maintenance, it 
is claimed, would reduce British bookselling 
to the American standard. But the available 
evidence, like that mentioned by Mr Gold- 


The Brandy of Napoleon 
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stein on “loss leaders,” does not support 
the argument. 

The alleged effects of price competition 
should be scrutinised. Exnada had price 
maintenance and has abandoned it. The 
system flourishes in some American states, 
and is crumbling or forbidden in others. 
Examination of bookshops before and after 
the abandonment of price maintenance gives 
me the same impression as comparing 
regions with and without it: resale price 
maintenance has not made a significant con- 
tribution to the quantity or quality of North 
American book stores. 

The alleged deficiencies should be closely 
examined. They are usually greatly 
exaggerated: I should say that Montreal is 
about as well served as Edinburgh and 
Seattle as Manchester, for new books. It 
is true that there are fewer interesting anti- 
quarian and used book stores and depart- 
ments. But this would be expected, con- 
sidering the relatively small total stock of 
used and antiquarian books. The trade 
also suffers because printing costs are rela- 
tively high, so that readers turn to the man 
lending libraries and newspapers instead. 
Finally, it must be recognised that Ameri- 
cans read fewer’ books, magazines and 
(price-maintained ) newspapers than Britons. 
Naturally, there are also fewer shops, 
a situation that maintaining prices has, in 
the past, been powerless to prevent.—Yours 
faithfully, A. D. Scott 
Cambridge 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
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AMERICAN SURVEYis prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Divided on 
Disarmament 


© the superficial observer, it might seem that the first import- 
ant fruit of the seed Mr Khrushchev planted in America 
last September was a raspberry. In the last two weeks the 
United States has put forward a proposal to ban some—but not 
all—nuclear tests which was called unacceptable by the Russians 
even before it was advanced ; President Eisenhower has hinted 
that he supports the faction within his Administration which wants 
to hand over nuclear weapons to America’s allies ; and the American 
official who will represent his country at next month’s ten-nation 
disarmament talks in Geneva has had the embarrassing task of 
explaining to his four western colleagues that the United States 
has not yet decided what it wants to say when it gets there. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude from this that the 
Administration has made up its mind that disarmament is a lost 
cause. On this question more than any other, “the Adminis- 
tration ” is simply a polite fiction behind which rival groups can 
be scen tugging at the President’s coat tails. The group that is 
most deeply sceptical about disarmament has just won a partial 
victory on nuclear testing. The wider issue, however, is still 
undecided: and even on the question of tests Mr Eisenhower has 
not yet committed himself unreservedly to the side of the sceptics. 

Those who suspect that a suspension of atomic tests is not 
even desirable, let alone feasible, can easily be identified. Their 


- intellectual leader is Dr Edward Teller, the physicist, whose attitude 


is based on two profound convictions: first, that the Russians can 
be trusted only as far as they can be seen (which, in the matter 
of testing, ends almost as soon as they go underground) ; secondly, 
that the small nuclear weapons he wants to see perfected would 
make war more, rather than less, humane. Support for Dr Teller 
within the Administration comes from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Defence Department. The Army, which wants 
the warheads for both its Zeus anti-missile missile and its 
tactical weapons, is the most enthusiastic of the three services ; 
Navy and the Air Force—thinking respectively of the 
and Minuteman miissiles—would also be unhappy to be 

of the ‘chance of trying these out. The Army would 
saeuiae be able to test its small warheads under the new 
American proposals ; these, while banning ali explosions above 
ground and the bigger ones below it, would continue to permit 
underground tests yielding a scismographic reading of less than 
4.7§—the reading produced, on American calculations, by an 
explosion of nineteen kilo-tons. The other services would only 
be able to keep their bigger bangs under this level if they could 
be muffled in artificial caverns. 

There is another body of opinion in the Administration, however, 
which is genuinely interested in negotiating a total ban on atomic 
tests. This group, which centres around the State Department, 
accepts the argument that a permanent ban/should be limited at 
present to those tests for which there are reliable methods of 
detection. But it is likely to find two aspects of the latest American 
proposal increasingly difficult to live with. The first is the assump- 
tion that a seismographic readifig of 4.75 equals an explosion of 
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nineteen kilo-tons. The Russians continue to assert that an 
explosion of less than two kilo-tons would produce this reading: 
it is therefore at least theoretically possible that the Americans 
might accidentally violate their own limitation. 

In the second place, it is not yet absolutely certain at what point 
it ceases to be possible to detect underground tests with any 
ae ‘The Americans say that, even with the latest improve- 

ents in technique, the 180 control stations proposed in Geneva 
in 1958 could not be sure of distinguishing an explosion of less 
than ten kilo-tons from a natural earthquake. But the Russians 
maintain that there are errors in the calculations on which this 
opinion is based ; and it is known that some of the Americans who 
took part in the technical talks at the end of last year feel that 
the Russian objections were not properly answered. Thus it can 
be argued that last week’s American proposal was put forward 
before the chief point at issue had been fully discussed. 

No one in Washington expects the Russians to abandon the 
current negotiations simply because they find the latest proposal 
unacceptable. There remains one point on which those who want 
a total ban may yet be able to detach Mr Eisenhower from the 
embrace of the sceptics. It is generally agreed that, even on the 
most optimistic assumptions, it will take some time to perfect 
a network of controls good enough to monitor small explosions 
of one kilo-ton or less. In the meantime, should the United States 
refrain from carrying out tests of this size and trust the Russians 
when they say they will do likewise ? 

It is known that the British have urged unsuccessfully that there 
should be a two-year moratorium on all underground tests. The 
Administration, while rejecting this, has apparently not yet decided 
whether or when to set off any more underground rumbles. The 
critical time will come in the late summer. -It is then that the 
AEC and its friends think that tests must be resumed if the next 
generation of weapons is to be perfected on time ; Mr Eisenhower 
will either yield to their urgings or take the side of those who say 
that a resumption might be dangerously unpopular abroad. The 
disapproval evoked by last Saturday’s French explosion may pro- 
vide the latter group with a powerful argument. 


HE same division of opinion lies behind the silence that shrouds 
the broader ‘problems of disarmament. The United States 
is the only nuclear power that by mid-week had not made public 
a general disarmament plan to lay before the ten-power talks which 
open in Geneva next month. It is ig the extraordinary position 
of having invited its allies to Washirigton and then having kept 
them talking about peripheral matters such as the chairmanship 
and the tactics the Russians are likely to follow. The proposals 
which Mr Charles Coolidge’s study group made to the President 
at the beginning of the year have been thrust under the cushion 
as hastily as an improper novel. It seems that Mr Coolidge drew 
most of his assistants from among the sceptics who think that 
general disarmament would be not only impracticable but posi- 
tively dangerous. He appears therefore to have confined his report 
to a few suggestions for limiting conventional forces and pre- 
venting surprise attacks. 
The State Department is trying to insist that the United States, 
like Britain and Russia, must produce at least the outline of a 
scheme of comprehensive disarmament. But any serious approach 
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to nuclear disarmament meets the opposition of the AEC, which 
clings to its old belief that America’s security depends on the 
preservation of its atomic armoury: and any proposal to cut still 
further the country’s already skimpy conventional forces induces 
instant apoplexy in the Defence Department. 

Nevertheless, there are a few bare bones which these contending 
forces may yet be persuaded to clothe with flesh. It seems to 
be generally agreed that it has become impossible to separate 
nuclear from conventional disarmament, now that so many weapons 
can carry either kind of warhead. Moreover, the State Department 
seems to have extricated itself from the dialectical corner in which 
it got trapped three years ago, when it argued that disarmament 
was impossible until the political problems dividing East and West 
had been solved. It has now returned to the classic western position 
that a treaty can be signed when—but only when—a satisfactory 
system of controls can be agreed upon. The problem is to make 
the soldiers and atomic warriors fall into line on this position ; 
and then to devise the hideously complex controls that would be 
necessary. 

It would be pointless to pretend that there is much optimism 
in Washington. But there is one proposition on which even the 
sourest sceptics agree with those, such as the British, who are 
working most enthusiastically for an agreement. This is that little 
progress is likely to be made until the two halves of the world 
feel more confidence in each other. The difference is that the 
British, supported by people in the State Department and on the 
President's staff, would be willing to trust the Russians—at least 
temporarily—to honour an agreed suspension of tests in the hope 
that the experience of a little control might tempt them to accept 
more later. To the sceptics such trust would be dangerously 
misplaced ; the only consequence which they can foresee is the 
near certainty of Russian cheating. The two positions are far 
apart. At the moment Mr Eisenhower clearly stands closer to the 
sceptics. But so long as the talks at Geneva hold out any hope 
of progress the State Department is unlikely to advise him to 
slam the door completely by ordering underground tests to start 
again. Between now and the summer Mr Macmillan still has time 
to put his persuasive arts to work on the President. 


Surplus Politics 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S latest—and probably last—message 
P on agriculture is a confession that he himself, like the American 
taxpayer, has been overwhelmed by the superabundance of the 
country’s farms ; it is also an attempt to pin the blame, for all the 
voters to see, on the Democrats who control Congress. With a 
message which is for once conciliatory instead of crusading, he 
has in effect dumped the huge surpluses of farm commodities, and 
particularly that of wheat, the most crushing of all, into Congress’s 
lap and told the legislators to find their own solution since they 
have refused to accept the solution which he has offered in the past. 

One thing which the President does urge, and which many in 
Congress view sympathetically, is an extension of the conservation 
reserve programme, the soil bank, due to expire this year, and 
its gradual expansion to take out of cultivation up to 60 million 
acres of land, over twice as much as has been withdrawn under 
this scheme so far. To the extent that this land would have been 
used to grow wheat, this would help to reduce the surplus of a 


commodity which is responsible for a third of the $9 billion tied . 


up in the government's price-supporting operations and which 
is costing the taxpayer $1.5 million a day. The President's own 
remedy for the wheat problem is to remove restrictions on the 
amount grown and to reduce the level at which prices are sup- 
ported, but he promises to approve any “ constructive ” approach. 
In his view such an approach would have to relate price supports 
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to effective controls on production in such a way as to prevent 
both excessive output and excessive prices and would have to 
avoid the direct subsidies which have long been favoured by 
certain Democrats. But if any legislation at all is approved this 
year it is likely to be on just these “ unconstructive ” lines; thus 
the President would be forced to veto the Bill and the farm 
surpluses would be loaded back on to the shoulders of his own 
Republican party. 

What the Democrats want to do, of course, is to keep alive the 
present discontent among farmers, and their tendency to blame the 
Republicans for their falling incomes, until next November and 
then to make political hay out of it as was done in the presidential 
election of 1948 and in recent congressional elections. The 
moderate, co-operative tone of last week’s farm message is said 
to have been the result of pressure on the President by Republican’ 
Senators from wheat-producing states—South Dakota, Kansas, 
Colorado, Idaho—who are afraid of losing their seats this year. 
The Vice President, Mr Nixon, also seems to have had something 
to do with it ; the Administration’s failure on the farms will be 


a deadweight dragging at his hopes of being the next President 
of the United States. 


In Unions Disunity 


W ITH the Florida sun shining and a successful steel strike under 
their belts, the members of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
sations, which has been meeting at Bal Harbour, could talk cheer- 
fully of more equal, and therefore better, relations between manage- 
ment and labour—even though the militants want to use the money 
raised, but never spent, to help the steel workers as the basis of 
a big strike chest. But inside the federation the craft unions of 
the old AFL and the industry-wide ones of the CIO are still at 
odds. Mr Reuther of the automobile workers spoke the harshest 
words heard since the two groups decided to reunite five ‘years 
ago when he accused his brothers in the building trades of “ union- 
busting.” They have been co-operating with their employers in 
a drive to take over the maintenance and repair work in plants 
which at present provides employment for many thousands of men 
who are members of industrial unions. Last autumn the AFL-CIO 
convention charged a committee with the task of working out a 
scheme of compulsory arbitration.to settle all such disputes, but 
it is making little headway and the president, Mr Meany, is having 
to take a hand himself. 

What ought to make both craft and industrial unions come to | 
terms is the failure of the AFL-CIO to attract new members since 
it was created in 1955. During the recession of 1958 it actually 
lost about 400,000 in addition to the 1.6 million who are members 
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may well have been 
frorft blue-collar to white-collar jobs ; 
of the labour force, 

ip of trade unions. 
who failed the trade unions last year 
in this: pre-election session by incteasing the 
i law to cover 7 million more 
white-collar workers in shops. 
the Administration has supported the idea of broadening 
covers 24 million workers, but has opposed 
ind of $1 an hour. The Sccretary of 
Mr Eisenhower to accept a small 
if he succeeds, the AFL-CIO is unlikely to 
Democratic allegiance in the coming election, 


Rounding up Delegates 


NPOPULARITY with the trade unions is only one aspect of 
Senator Johnson's chief handicap, which is that he comes 
from the South. It is more than a century since a Southerner 


t Texas was really a western 
state Mr Ziffren, an in- 
fluential Californian, im- 
plied that the majority 
leader was talking through 
the ten-gallon hat which he 
had assumed as part of his 
disguise. Senator Johnson 
will go to the Democratic 
convention in July with 
over 400 delegates in his 
pocket—more than half the 
761 needed to win the 
nomination—but it looks as 
though they would all be 
southern or southwestern 
ones. 
a BOERS The two candidates who, 
~— unlike Senator Johnson and 
tor Symington, are out fighting for delegates are the two 
liberals, Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and, nearer the centre, 
Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts. Senator Humphrey, who is full 
of zest although his chances are slim, made a great impression on 
the Democrats assembled at Albuquerque and at another important 
meeting at Fresno, California. But it looks as though the Kennedy 
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bandwagon, powered by unlimited moncy, a smooth-running 
organisation and Mr Kennedy's own undoubted ability and charm, 
is drawing ahead. In New York last weckend about two-thirds of 
the county chairmen, who control that state’s delegation to the 
Democratic convention, the largest of all, were said to be leaning 
in Senator Kennedy's direction after they had heard him speak. 

They will not make up their minds, however, until they see 
how he fares in the primaries, the elections at which Democratic 
voters in.some states can show which candidate they prefer. 
Senator Kennedy, whose only chance of carrying off the nomina- 
tion lies in demonstrating his popular support, is making a great 
virtue of this necessity and taunting Senator Johnson and Senator 
Symington for standing aside. But of the nine primaries in which 
Senator Kennedy is entered, he is opposed, by Senator Humphrey, 
in only three so far: Wisconsin, West Virginia, and Oregon, where 
the intervention of Senator Morse may make the result meaning- 
less. West Virginia, with its poverty and unemployment, is rather 
a special case and Senator Kennedy himself still seems prepared to 
stake everything on Wisconsin, even though the Humphrey forces 
there have succeeded in changing the method of counting votes 
so that it is more favourable to their man. 


Fight for Life 


When The Economist went to press it was still not known whether 
Mr Chessman would succeed once more in escaping the death 
penalty. The background of the case is discussed below by a 
correspondent in San Francisco 


ENSION grew throughout California this week as the date for 
‘Daan of Mr Caryl Chessman, which has been postponed 
seven times already, drew near again. Because he has been able 
to fight off the death sentence for so long, by one legal stratagem 
after another, his case has dramatised the whole issue of capital 
punishment ; only the execution of the Rosenbergs and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti trial, both of which raised burning political issues that 
are absent in this debate, have attracted mere attention. Mr Chess- 
man was tried and convicted, more than ten years ago, on seventeen 
counts of attempted rape, robbery, and kidnapping, a crime which 
carried the death penalty then. He had a record of numerous 
offences and at the time his conviction excited no particular interest. 
Since then, however, almost entirely through his own efforts, and 
without any organised outside support, Mr Chessman has managed 
to take his case to the Supreme Court of the United States fifteen 
times, always unsuccessfully. He has written two books while he 
has been in prison, one of them a best-seller, and he has become 
expert at arguing legal points. 

By now Mr Chessman’s original crimes and his trial have been 
almost ldgt to sight under the welter of constitutional and judicial 
issues which he has raised and which have kept him alive while so 
many of his fellows in the San Quentin death-house have been 
executed. As time went by, many Californians began to question 
the propriety of carrying out the death sentence on a man who had 
already spent many years in a condemned cell. Both the opponents 
and the advocates of capital punishment grew more and more 
heated. Mr Chessman himself contributed to the sense of tension 
and tragedy that cannot be separated from a state-imposed death 
sentence. His insistence on writing his own briefs and on acting 
frequently as his own counsel made him into an object of enormous 
public interest. His appearances in court became occasions for 
throngs of sightseers to press close to him with both awe and 
repugnance. An extremely gifted speaker, Mr Chessman attracted 


_ sympathy for his fight even though, in his complete obsession with 


himself, he was not a sympathetic personality. 
Three Governors of California have had to wrestle with the 
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My word! This is 
real White Horse weather... 


When the whistling North wind brings real whisky weather in 
its wake, to anticipate that deep, heart-warming strength, that 
smooth, satisfying after-glow, is to know that the gnawing cold 
will soon be thawed by 
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Chessman case : Mr Earl Warten, who is now Chief Justice of the 
United States, Mr Goodwin Knight and Governor Brown, the 
present incumbent, for whom the issue is the most difficult. Mr 
Brown. has expressed publicly his opposition to capital punishment 
and his willingness to sign a Bill abolishing it if the State Legislature 
passes one. But it has not and the Governor feels that he must 
let death sentences stand except when he thinks that clemency is 
clearly indicated, as he has in a number of cases. The first time 
the Chessman case came before him he refused clemency and the 
carrying out of the sentence was averted only by another legal 
device. This week he refused it again. 

In California the Governor’s power to grant clemency is not 
unconditional. The State Constitution requires the approval of 
the State Supreme Court as well if clemency is to be allowed to 
criminals who have had two previous convictions for serious crimes. 
The court refused its consent on Wednesday by a vote of 4 to 3, 
and there remained only the possibility that it might change its 
mind at the eleventh hour or that the Governor might grant a 
temporary reprieve on his own authority, which is unlikely. The 
issue is complicated further by the prisoner’s insistence that he 
is innocent and does not want clemency, which would mean 
imprisonment for life, but a full pardon so that he might go free. 
At the last moment, however, Mr Chessman did allow his lawyer 
to put forward a plea for clemency. 

During recent weeks, Governor Brown has been deluged with 
advice and suggestions from all over the world. He has been 
receiving about a thousand letters a day, two-thirds of them in 
favour of leniency. Meanwhile Mr Chessman himself, adopting 
more and more consciously the posture of a martyr, began to issue 
statements at press conferences that he had come finally to the last 
door which would open for him. 


Quota Questions 


ATHER unhappily for the American textile industry its current 
drive for mote protection against imports of both woollen 

and cotton fabrics coincides with a mounting prosperity that has 
pushed production, prices and profits higher than they have been 
for years in all branches of what was until recently a gonuinely 
depressed industry. Admittedly certain companies in certain areas, 
particularly in New England, are still in a bad way, mainly for 
technological reasons, and admittedly imports have been going up 
proportionately as well as absolutely. But they still provide only 
a small part of total annual consumption in the United States and 


experience with quota restrictions on imports of wool fabrics , 


hardly suggests that this method of protection is likely to prove 
effective, although it is the one advocated by most American 
manufacturers. Not only did imports of wool cloth rise to record 
heights in 1959 but there was also a rise in the percentage coming 
in after the so-called “ remedial” duty had been applied. 

This is the 45 per cent ad valorem rate, an increase of 20 per 
cent on the basic duty on woollen fabrics, which is applied afresh 
each year once ‘imports have equalled § per cent of average 
domestic production in the last three years. This year, the “ break 
point ” of 13.5 million pounds is likely to be reached in the latter 
part of March. Imports, pouring in ever since the lower rate of 
duty was restored on January 1st, have been mainly of cheap Italian 
and Japanese fabrics which can be sold, as last year’s figures 
show, for less than similar American products even after paying 
the higher duty. But on British luxury fabrics that duty is prac- 
tically prohibitive ; moreover, these cloths are usually ordered 
specially for seasonal needs and cannot. be rushed in at the 
beginning of the year. To eliminate this type of unfairness the 
Administration has agreed to renegotiate the tariff governing wool 
textiles later this year. In preparation for this the Tariff Com- 
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mission has been holding hearings to decide at exactly what point 
the American industry would be in peril from imports ; the indus- 
try naturally maintains that this point arrived long ago. 

Meanwhile the commission is also about to open hearings on 
whether a special fee should be charged on imports of cotton 
textiles to offset the subsidy of eight cents a pound, a part of the 
American programme for disposing of agricultural surpluses, which 
enables foreign manufacturers to buy raw American cotton more 
cheaply than can domestic manufacturers. Textile interests hope 
to turn this enquiry into a general review of imports of ‘cotton 
textiles, whether as piece goods or made-up garments, with par- 
ticular attention to the lower wages paid abroad. It is to strengthen 
its case against this kind of protectionist pressure that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been urging clothing makers in Hongkong 
themselves to impose adequate restrictions, similar to those agreed 
by Japanese manufacturers, on their exports of garments to the 
United States ; these have been going up in a sensational way 
recently. 


Mergers on Trial 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


SURPRISING aspect of the Eisenhower Administration, from 

the very beginning, has been its anti-trust policy. As the 
“party of big business” the Republicans were expected to deal 
gently with monopoly and anti-competitive practices. The dis- 
appointment of businessmen at the way things have turned out 
has been manifest. The Anti-trust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, the agency chiefly responsible for the enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws, has been tougher and more aggressive than its 
immediate predecessors under a Democratic Administration. Even 
the congressional Democrats most concerned with anti-trust matters 
have found little to criticise. 

One reason for this unexpected development is that President 
Eisenhower's two Attorneys General, Mr Brownell and Mr Rogers, 
had no bias in favour of big business ; when they were appointed 
their views on monopoly were unformed and neutral. The political 
advantages of confounding the Democrats by vigorous anti-trust 
activity were obvious, Moreover, zealotry seeped upwards from the 
ranks of the staff, which was composed mainly of Democrats held 
over from past Administrations. Last, and probably most im- 
portant, a young Republican who is a true believer in the anti- 
trust laws, Mr Bicks, has been influential in the Anti-trust Division 
and has been its acting chief since last April. The failure, so far, 
to give him the formal title to his job has been ascribed to his 
age (he is only 32), but the real reason is probably fear of protests 
from business interests. 

Under Mr Bicks’s prodding, the Anti-trust Division is devoting 
an increasing portion of its limited resources to resisting the 
economic concentration brought about by corporate mergers. Unlike 
the British Restrictive Practices Act of 1956, American anti-trust 
law is not limited to agreements between companies and their 
anti-competitive fruits—such practices as price-fixing and the 
division of markets. The Sherman Act of 1890 makes it illegal 
for a single firm to “ monopolise” and Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act of 1914, which was stiffened in 1950, is aimed at the creation 
of monopolies ; it prohibits one company from acquiring the shares 
or assets of another when the effect of the merger “ may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or to tend to create a monepoly.” 

It is Section 7 which is now being emphasised by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The signal for the campaign to begin was the 
department’s great victory at the end of 1958 in a suit to block 
the merger of the Bethichem and Youngstown steel companies. In 
1959 ten lawsuits were brought under Section 7, more than in 
any other year since the passage of the Clayton Act. The depart- 
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‘and private employers took over responsibility for many 
which had previously been dealt with by charities. 

In 1950 the Bureau of Labour Statistics found that in cities gifts 
to such organisations average’ $89 a family ($70 for religion, 
$19 for welfare) from the 75 per cent of families who 

tributed. As a percentage of income, families with under $1,000 
@ year gave most—3.3 per cent ; then came those with over $10,000 
a year, who gave 2.6 per cent. Families in smaller towns and those 
in the south tended to give more to churches and less to welfare 
than those in larger cities and in the north and west. i Vy 

also varied, from $73 a family in New England to $124 
in Texas and its neighbouring states. 


HOW MUCH DOGS EACH FAMILY GIVE? 
Average amount from city families 
300 200 200 

AFTER 

Under $1000 
$1000 ~ 2000 
$2000 - 3000 
$3000 - 4000 
$4000 ~ 5000 
$5000 - 6000 
$6000 - 7500 
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would violate Section 7. He reasoned that the acquisition, although 
small, was part of a trend in the industry—on the part of Brown . 
in particular—to grow by absorption. The Justice Department 
feels strongly that a history of past acquisitions justifies the stopping 
of the latest purchase, however tiny—that, as Mr Bicks puts it, 
“hundreds of small bites at the apple mean no apple just as 
effectively as one large bite.” 

One case brought in 1959 illustrates several different economic 
justifications for action under Section 7. For some years the General 
Motors Corporation considered whether it should go into the 
manufacture of earth-moving machinery. In 1953 it decided, 
instead, to buy an existing firm in the field—one to which it had 
sold diesel engines. The Justice Department, appealing to the 
courts to make GM disgorge this subsidiary, saw three possible 
wrongs under Section 7. By acquiring a potential competitor 
instead of starting out afresh in the earth-moving business, GM had 
reduced potential horizontal competition in that field. By buying 
out a regular customer for its diesel engines, GM had lessened 
vertical competition. Finally, the department was prepared to 
argue that a company rful as GM should not be allowed to 
move into a new activity where its financial might and skill would 

ic cad at Salen os inten ben ken Md ht 
oil company—with producing, refining and marketing facilities— 
dropped its idea of acquiring the Superior Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, a producer of crade petroleum only. The Justice Depart- 
ment feared that such absorption of independent domestic pro- 
ducers into large integrated firms would leave independent refiners 
with no domestic sources of crude oil—and with foreign sources 
strictly limited by restrictions on imports. 


HERE are a number of reasons for the new emphasis on cases 

involving mergers. They present simpler economic issues to the 
courts than charges of monopoly and take much less time to try. 
Instead of having to consider every aspect of some huge industry, 
the judge can focus on one transaction, the merger, and its effects. 
And if a merger can be halted before it is complete, there is no 
need for the court to try to unscramble assets long combined. 
Merger cases are also more significant economically, particularly 
when they concern companies in growing industries, than run-of- 
the-mill anti-trust suits of the type which charge price-fixing by the 
makers of such vital products as branze grave-markers, brassieres 
and frozen pizza. (All those are actual recent cases.) Price-fixing 
and other restrictive practices are not, however, being ignored. 
This week a grand jury indicted the five principal American manu- 
facturers of heavy electrical equipment and eighteen of their 
officials on charges of collusive bidding on contracts with the gov- 
ernment and private firms. 

Mr Bicks believes that anti-trust laws can make their greatest 
contribution to a free and competitive economy by preventing 
further large-scale consolidations. One problem in applying this 
theory is that large sections of the American economy are subject - 
to regulation by government agencies, which tend to protect their « 
charges from the trust-busters. However, the Justice Department 
is not resigned to this. It has sued to upset a bank merger which 
the Federal Reserve Board approved, and to stop a combination 
of natural gas pipelines which the Federal Power Commission is 
prepared to countenance. Last month the Supreme Court decided 
that the first case, at least, should be tried on its merits—a victory 
for the department. 

But even Mr Bicks concedes that the anti-merger policy is 
ineffective in those industries in which oligopoly is already a fact— 
especially automobiles and steel. Grand juries are combing through 
the records of General Motors and the big steel manufacturers, but’ 
no one is clear as yet how these long-standing targets of the trust- 
busters can be reached. 
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Perpetuo auto-immobile . . . 

building up . . . Fortunes going up in fumes .. . 
Wanted earliest, more highways... Agreed... 
Amass mountainous data re. traffic patterns 
puters .. . Automatic recording by integrated 


virtually the whole field of office automation. 


Hand in hand, however, with the manufacture 
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Throughout the world, cost-conscious contractors 
acclaim the BTD-20—the only crawler of its size 
with six-speed, full-reverse transmission. The 
BTD-20 'dozes at 1.5'm.p.h. with 28,300 pounds F 
of push, then backs out as fast as 8.4 m.p.h.— 
moving hundreds more yards daily! 
With its full range of job-matched 
. equipment, the BTD-20 is providing the 
Cs, BIG power that gets BIGGER profits 
from the niccsst projects. Your 
International Construction Equipment 
Dealer will give you full details of the 
mighty BTD-20. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


German Forebodings about Berlin 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ROM time to time the German problem seems to fray every- 
body’s nerves with particular severity. The summit con- 
ference, brought into sight by Mr Khrushchev’s Berlin mové 

in November, 1958, has been far too long in the offing. Once 
again there is an epidemic of Berlin fidgets. Bluster, abuse, 
solicitation, protestation and recantation, by or about Germans, 


are the order of the day. However self-righteously they may, 


policies likely to lead sooner or later to grief. 

Since November 27, 1958, the west German Bundeswehr has 
expanded by some 100,060 men to a total strength of 250,000. 
It is being armed with missiles that could carry nuclear fire far 
into the Soviet Union. Nor has the east German People’s army 
of 110,000 (plus 120,000 reservists and considerable para-military 
organisations) been rusting. Herr Ulbricht, apparently speaking 
out of turn in the general excitement, has threatened to ask for 
rocket weapons for the east German forces unless west Germany 
renounces nuclear and rocket armaments. Silently an arm has 
reached out from somewhere to restrain him at least for the time 
being. He has had to content himself with a poor substitute, the 
setting up in east Berlin of a Defence Council, and with letting 
Neues Deutschland give its readers the shivers with ghoulish 
headlines about “ atomic war between brothers.” Doggedly, but 
by no means silently, Dr Adenauer and Mr Khrushchev have been 


digging in at their familiar forward positions. It was when they | 


came to talk in Moscow the other day about Germany that Mr 
Khrushchev and President Gronchi lost their equanimity. In the 
House of Commons, Mr Selwyn Lloyd last week reproached Dr 
Adenauer’s British critics with disloyalty to Nato ; and Miss Jennie 
Lee, with disquieting myopia, declared that we are “ now faced 
with the same arrogant Herrenvolk in charge of western Germany's 
destinies as in the days when Hitler was rising to power.” 


THOUGH Mr Khrushchev is talking as excitably as everybody 

else, it is only he who gives an impression of knowing clearly 
what he is about. Unabashed by the west Berliners’ rejection of 
his embraces (less than two per cent of them voted communist in 
the city elections on December 7, 1958), Mr Khrushchev con- 
tinues to insist unrelentingly that his original proposal for Berlin 
shall be accepted. If it is not, he goes on plainly saying, the Soviet 
Union will sign a separate peace treaty with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and leave the western lifelines to Berlin in its hands. 
To give good measure, Mr Khrushchev has lately further defined 
his ideas about the working of an amputated, demilitarised free 


Khrushchev has newly put it about that, while a free city of west 
Berlin might continue “ for the time being ” to maintain economic 
links with west Germany, and to receive special financial support, 
it would have to sever its present political ties with Bonn. At the 
same time, the free city would be expected to develop economic 
relations with the eastern block. Whether its currency would be 
linked with the east or the west German mark is uncertain. 


Allin all the majority of politically minded Germans have 
that Mr 
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pendent. The tough talk that comes from Bonn is a reflection of 
fact that such subjects as these are being discussed, if only 
ypothetically, in: Washington. 


Brinkmanship in Cyprus 


Dar everything gone according to plan, Cyprus would yester- 
. 9th) have been celebrating its independence. 

seems more of a mirage than ever, and 

fee's a spate of extraordinarily optimistic forecasts by Arch- 
bishop Makarios last weekend, the Cypriots seem to be settling 
in for a prolonged period of transition, now popularly dubbed 
“the duration.” Inevitably, there have been alarmist reports about 


renewed violence, and if matters drift the danger is all too obvious. , 


On balance, however, the Cypriot reaction to the continued post- 
ponement has been remarkably passive and undemonstrative. This 
is an ominous sign of the lack of enthusiasm about the Zurich 
and London ts. .To many Greek Cypriots (this is’ not 
true of the Turks) the fact that the agreements are not being 
implemented today, or in three months’ ume, appears as a deliver- 
ance rather than a privation. 

Paradoxically, the one man who wants to see the agreements 
safely enacted is Archbishop Makarios—the man who, on the 
Cypriot side, is holding matters up. The full story of the past 
few weeks is not yet clear. But already a picture of the arch- 
bishop's essay in brinkmanship is beginning to emerge. Twice he 
may be said to have gone over the brink, and each time he has 

back to his hair- “raising stance. His detractors cynically 
say that next time he goes over it will be for good ; which, lament- 
ably, may conceivably be true. At both the recent London con- 
ference and at the meeting with Mr Amery last week, the arch- 
bishop was plainly told that he must accept the British claim for 
120 square miles—or else face the prospect of a breakdown of the 
settlement. Some thought this an ultimatum, but officialdom 
would not agree that such a thing should be called by such a 
name. However, like Felix, who kept on walking, the archbishop 
has just kept on talking—with the difference that at certain 
shrewdly calculated points he has got Dr Kutchuk to do the 
talking for him. 

The danger now is that, as each side digs itself in on the 
question of the size of the bases, public opinion will become 
inflamed and arbitrary figures like 36 or 80 or 120 will become 
symbols of prestige. To intelligent opinion, in all the communities 
on the island, the actual figure ultimately selected is indifferent, 
but there are already disturbing signs that whatever solution, if 
any, is finally reached, there is bound to be an almighty row. At 
the moment, Archbishop Makarios could probably settle for a 
figure of 80 square miles, plus 40 square miles of special facilities, 
and ride the political storm ; but every day he delays makes com- 
promise more difficult—and allows the agitation of his opponents 
to gain momentum. The whole affair has degenerated into an 
oriental bargain and it may well be that in the end Mr Amery’s 
Portobello Road tactics will win for his country both advantage 
and esteem. The sheikhs of the Persian Gulf, one is led to believe 
by military apologists, are watching the pettifogging controversy 
with sharp professional eyes, watchful lest Britain’s benevolent 
sway in the Middle East should be further enfeebled by the aban- 
donment of an area abeut one-sixth the size of the Isle of Man. 

Archbishop Makarios’s purely oriental approach to the deal is 
strongly reinforced by his desire to demonstrate conclusively to 
his more extreme followers, as well as to his opponents, that what- 
ever “ pusillanimous ” concessions he may have made to the Turks 
| over the past year (for which he has been repeatedly branded a 
‘ traitor), when it comes to the old colonial enemy he is still a man 
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of mettle. On the issue of the bases he has been almost com- 
pelled to make a tremendous show of resistance. Unfortunately, 
he appears to have overplayed his hand. His stubbornness also 
derives in part from the simple fact that he happens to believe 
that he is in the right and that what Britain is claiming is not 
legally in accordance with the London agreement—which is, indeed, 
regrettably vague and ambiguous in the relevant clauses. 

However; patient, “gentlemanly” and, indeed, ‘ generous 
Britain’s conduct of the deal may have been, the unpleasant 
impression remains that\ its case is unimpressive. Most fair- 
minded people write off Archbishop Makarios’s original offer of 
36 square miles as too low and as a purely bargaining position. 
But so far no one here on the British side, either military or civil, 
has been able to explain why it is so impossible for Britain to 
do in 80 square miles of sovereignty plus 40 of special facilities 
(which Dr Kutchuk proposed) what it hopes to do in 120 miles 
of sovereignty. It might be cynically added that no one knows 
what Britain proposes to do at all. Recent arguments put out 
by military sources have too often been a jumble of muddle-headed 
irrelevancies based on all the pre-Suez shibboleths, which certainly 
bear upon the general issue of whether Cyprus is needed as a 
base, but which do not answer the key question of the hour, that 
is, whether “ 80 plus 40”’ might not be as effective as 120. There 
may well be sound reasons for rejecting the compromise proposal ; 
if so, they need to be made clear. 

Meanwhile the economic plight of Cyprus gets worse and the 
unemployment figures rise daily. Both Archbishop Makarios and 
Dr Kutchuk are shrewd enough to realise that the economic situ- 
ation is only -going to play into the hands of their left-wing 
opponents. While the Cypriots as a whole are behind the arch- 
bishop in his resistance to Britain's proposals on the bases, there 
is an undercurrent of feeling that the whole affair should be 
settled soon—simply so that there will be no more empty stomachs. 

One hopeful thing, however, has emerged from this tangled 
affair. The Greeks and Turks—or, more precisely, their od 
are working in closer co-operation than they have ever done i 
the past. ‘Mr Amery’s original off-hand rejection of Dr Kutchuk’s 
mediation has done much to range the Turks solidly with the 
Greeks. The Turks’ loyalty to Archbishop Makarios has been 
on the whole remarkable ; but undoubtedly they want the whole 
wretched squabble ended so as to prevent the Zurich settlement 
from slipping through their fingers. Their attitude, which is per- 
haps th¢ most reasonable of the three sides, is a factor that the 
archbishop needs to take into account. 


France’s Morning After 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


es ouRRA pour la France.” The first commentaries on the 
French atomic explosion in the columns of the popular 
press were in keeping with the enthusiastic opening of General 
de Gaulle’s message to the team supervising the explosion. Politi- 
cians, old and new style, added their word of praise, to underline 
that in this field there is continuity: the bomb exploded by the 
Fifth Republic was prepared by the Fourth. Frenchmen were told 
to rejoice over their country’s accession to,atomic greatness. 
Sobering voices, however, could soon be heard in the chorus of 
national enthusiasm. The Communists were not the only ones to 
clamour that this first explosion should also be the last. The 
autonomous Socialist party (of which M. Mendés-France is now 
a member) was not alone in proclaiming that France should choose 
a different road to greatness. Picking up the concluding paragraph 
of the official statement—that France will now be in a stronger 


(Continued on page 727) 
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Gallocentricity and Nationalism 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE 


«¢ ~ S everyone knows,” La Dépéche du 

Midi observed, “ the game of rugby 
first saw the light of day in Toulouse 
and Villeneuve-sur-Lot.” An article in 
L’Express on an international display of 
camping equipment began _ briskly 
“French camping equipment is the best 
in the world, ...” A university professor 
prefaced and concluded his lantern-lecture 
on Indian architecture with slides of out- 
standing French buildings so as to 
reassure his audience that “our architec- 
ture is, of course, superior to theirs.” 
Paris radio proclaimed that American 
compact cars were produced solely 
because “the Americans” were afraid of 
French competition. Headlines in the 
French press announced that the out- 
standing sensation of the last London 
motor show was the Citroén “ deux 
chevaux.” 

Distinguished Frenchmen, from the 
President of the Republic down, have 
congratulated the French aircraft industry 
on the silence and “ crushing superiority ” 
of the Caravelle’s (Rolls-Royce) engines 
A majority of Frenchmen believe that the 
Salk polio vaccine was developed in the 
Institut Pasteur. In a small southern 


town recently a gathering of local notables 
quivered with pride when informed by an 
official that their post office would shortly 


possess “yet another 
French technical genius”"—a  stamp- 
vending machine. What other country, 
the official asked, could boast a posta! 
service comparable with the PTT? 
“What other country,” the prime 
minister, M. Debré, cried a few months 
izgo, “permits Opposition newspapers to 
ippear as we do? ” 

This amiable Gallocentricity bumbles 
through French public life and journalism 
like some myopic Mr Magoo, rarely 
unpredictable vet always surprising. 
There breathes, assuredly, no British or 
American resident with soul so dead as 
to spoil the fun by murmuring, say, that 
stamp-machines and even pay-telephones 
(another daring innovation promised the 
provinces) were in use in his home town 
when he was an infam. He would not be 
believed, anyway. He will applaud, even 
more delightedly than his neighbours, the 
rural dignitary who, addressing an audi- 
ence composed mainly of semi-literate 
bouilleurs de cru, congratulates himseli 
and them, in an impassioned tirade, on 
belonging to the world’s most intelligent, 
most enlightened nation. He will savour 
the astonishment of the retired idiplomat 
that the backward British have not-yet got 
round to arming their policemen or build- 
ing “a safe double-track métro, as in 
Paris.” Some foreign businessmen in 


achievement of 


France have even enlisted Magoo’s aid 
An American oil company recently pub- 
lished an advertisement showing a 
motorist, enraptured by its products, 
exclaiming: “Ah! la science frangaise— 
quelle merveille !” 

But periodically Mr Magoo runs amok 
and Gallocentricity degenerates into 
nationalism of a rabidity Colone! Nasser 
would not disown. (The idiom of the 
French nationalist press is Egyptian 
rather than contemporary European. 


Mr Magvo 


by courtesy of Columbia Pictures 


C orp 


Nationalism is, of course, one of the most 
venerable skeletons in the cupboard of 
French republicanism. The beneficiaries 
of the profoundly conservative society 
which emerged from the Revolution made 
of it both a mystique and a mystification— 
a nostrum to promote national unity and 
an opiate to help the lower orders forget 
their claim to a share in the fruits of the 
new regime. It has been exploited ever 
since to head off demands for reform and 
divert attention _ from scandals and 
governmental incompetence. (A _ fever- 
chart of governmental embarrassment in 
any crisis can be compiled by recording 
on a graph the number of times the words 
France, francais, Patrie, and Nation occur 
in its leaders’ declarations from day to 
day.) General de Gaulle’s propagandists 
have kept the stops of nationalism pulled 
out in order to maintain the cohesion of 
his heterogeneous majority and win time 
in Algeria 

But, as Near-Eastern experience has 
shown, a regime whose mainspring is 
nationalism is apt to be unstable unless it 
limits press and political freedom: the 
moderate nationalist leader can too easily 
be outflanked by more extreme nation- 
alists, French nationalism is all the more 
capricious for having to accommodate 
such diverse constituents as the Algerian 


lobby, contemptuous of ‘France’s repre- 
sentative institutions but im need of a 
French counterpoise to the . Mosiem 
masses ; the outright fascists, “ corpora- 
tivists” and unrepentant Vichyites ; the 
active and influential Catholic intégristes, 
for whom the nationality of Jeanne d’Arc, 
Bernadette of Lourdes and Thérése of 
Lisieux, and the “ sursaut national” of 
May 13, 1958, “ fortieth anniversary of the 
appearame of the Virgin at Fatima,” are 
proofs of a divine predilection for France 
(M. Pinay and many senior officers are 
intégristes); the small but growing 
monarchist faction; the pre-1958 Gaul- 
lists, ,.monarchists by temperament if not 
in name; and—most important—a 
powerful current of képi-worship, tinged 
with the crudest militarism, nourished by 
a century and a half of conscription, and 
embittered and complex-ridden by 
memories of the defeats of 1940 and 1954 
(Dien-Bien-Phu), the ambiguity of 
France’s 1945 “ victory,” the Suez fiasco, 
and successive “ humiliations” in North 
Africa. 

A major theme of the indoctrination 
given all French troops in Algeria, and 
propagated in France by ex-servicemen’s 
and reservists’ organisations, is that this 
time there must be no defeat, no sell- 
out, no ambiguity: the army’s honour 
demands a clear-cut military and/or 
political victory that will impress the 
whole world as such. (The desperation of 
this desire stood out starkly in an order 
of the day issued to the French army in 
Algeria in the autumn of 1958: “You 
have won a victory of the most sweeping 
significance . . . ample proof of your 
versatility, courage and intelligence. . . . 
At last, in the eyes of the world . . .” etc. 
Its subject was not any military 
engagement, but the success of the consti- 
tutional referendum). First the Algerian 
rebels must ask for a ceasefire, or be 
crushed ; then a referendum must confirm 
Algeria’s attachment to France. Above 
all, *the Anglo-Americans must be kept 
out. 

Most of these nationalist tendencies 
interpenetrate one another. It was their 
fusion in May, 1958, that brought down 
the Fourth Republic. Their dissensions 
three weeks ago, and the personality of 
General de Gaulle, saved the Fifth. 
General de Gaulle’s prestige should 
suffice to get France over the immediate 
rapids. Last Saturday’s atomic explosion 
will help. But some substantial satisfac- 
tion in Algeria, a diplomatic coup or two 
and a major technological triumph on the 
H-bdomb or sputnik level will still be 
necessary to soothe the complexes on 
which the plotters and demagogues thrive 
and restore to Gallocentricity its more 
genial characteristics. Until they are 
soothed the outlook for French democracy 
will remain obscure and the succession to 
General de Gaulle a hideous problem. 
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...AND BRISTOL SIDDEL 


One of the largest manufacturers of motive power sions range from 4,050-lb thrust dry to 8,800-Ib 
units in the world, Bristol Siddeley Engines thrust with reheat and reach power/weight ratios 
| Limited produce the Orpheus. of up to 6:1. 
The Orpheus is the most advanced medium- They are already in service in 6 different air- 
thrust turbojet engine in service afiywhere today craft types, specified for 8 others and are flying 
and has been chosen for the NATO standard light- or licensed for building in India, Finland, Jugo- 
weight strike fighter—the Fiat G 91. Orpheus ver- slavia, France, Japan, USA, Italy, Germany. 
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The Star Sapphire oar is powered by a Bristol 
Siddeley ¢-litre engine. Combining great power 
with exceptional quietness it seats five people 
in luxurious comfort, the Star Sapphire has a top 
speed of over 100 mph and an outstanding all 
round performance. 


The Bristol Gamma rocket en- 
gine powers the Saunders-Roe Black Knight— 
Britain's highly successful space probe. Gamma 
sends Black Knight over 500 miles into space with 
unprecedented reliability, and all the launchings 
have gone according to plan. 


AND THIS 


The Gristo! ' 
powers the “Brave” class Royal Navy patrol boats, 
built by Vosper Ltd. Three Proteus deliver @ total 
of 10,500 hp—give these 96-ft boats a speed of 
over 50 knots. The marine Proteus is quick-start- 
inig, flexible and reliable. 





IVE STAR MOTORING— gleaming, colourful, swift 
safe—begins at Dagenham, a giant factory 
that covers over 550 acres of a once desolate marsh. 
The judgment and business acumen of the men 
who have made Ford one of eur great key indu-- 
tries is reflected in every operation in the factory, 
every decision in the boardroom. 

In the impressive steam power plant that sup- 
plies the entire factory coal is the chosen fuel. Coal 
has been chosen because pulvérised coal-fired in 


powder form- gives accurately controlled heat with 


Progressive industry 
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Every 60G9 starts on Coal 


the lowest fuel bills. Coal has the invaluable long- 


term advantage that it ix a home-produced fuel 
which can supply all the fuel needs of Briti-<h 
industry for decades to come. 

_ If your voice is a deciding one in the choice of 
fuels for your factory, remember Ford. Beneath its 
smokeless chimneys is a wealth of knowledge and 
applied experience that is an invaluable example 
of hard thinking and wise decisions. Ford say coal. 


That’s five-star wisdom. 
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IS5ULD BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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And here are some key facts and figures 
about the Ford main power station 


Number of beilors 4 high-pressure water- 
tube boilers, with superheaters, 

airheaters and eccnomisers 

1250 Ibs. per aq. inch 

40°F 

380°F 

Continuous max. rating | (000.000 ibs. of steam 
per hr, (largest unit 400,000 Ibs. per hr,) 
Pulverimed fuel 

Coal 
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Position to press for nuclear disarmament—M. Edgar Faure argued 
that this was the only point to be made in favour of a test which in 
no way increases France's military power or political prestige. 

M. Raymond Aron, in Le Figaro, acknowledg:d the technical 
achievement, but checked the enthusiasts with timely reminders 
of the number of other countries capable of reaching atomic status, 
and the per.od of years that must elapse between the first explosion 
and the creation of even a minimum deterrent. Questioning the 
government’s intentions, he concluded with a warning: 

The explosion of an A-bomb does not bring France back to the 
bygone period when each country could alone provide the instru- 
ment of its own defence ; on the contrary, it compe:s it to overcome 
the provincialism of “ France alone ” 

Le Monde, for its part, urged General de Gaulle to use his prestige 
for disarmament rather than to involve France still further “in 
the absurd race towards the absolute weapon.” 

Another cold douche came from abroad. The only reactions 
of unqualified support came from west Germany, Spain, Greece 
and Israel—a rather queer mixture. } The protests from Asia and 
the angry reactions in Africa—including the freezing of French 
assets in Ghana and the recall of the Moroccan ambassador—had 
been half expected. So were the pious regrets of the communist 
block. But the reaction of the allies was cooler than expected. 
Last, but not least, came the confirmation that the United States 


, will not view this experiment as the qualification of “ substantial 


progress " required by the Atomic Energy Act. 

It is, therefore, logical to ask how long it will take, and how 
much it will cost, to go it alone (the figure of £90 million that 
has been quoted for the first bomb is rather arbitrary). Experts 
have been explaining the need to reduce the size of the bomb 
and to improve the detonator mechanism. They have also been 
reminding the public of the length of time taken by Britain to 
move from the atomic to the hydrogen stage. It is hoped in Paris 
that by 1965 France may have a few dozen A-bombs, and Mirage IV 
bombers to carry them. By that time, however, the manned bomber 
may be going out of use; and to develop and produce nuclear 
warheads and missiles without foreign aid will take longer. 

Undaunted, the French government remains determined to go 
on unless and until an international agreement is reached on the 
abolition and destruction of nuclear weapons. There is talk of 
another test before June. M. Guillaumat, the minister responsible, 
has let it be known that the construction of an H-bomb is “ being 
considered.” M. Messmer, his successor as war minister, spoke of 
the task ahead in order to equip France with a nuclear striking 
force. His words were partly intended to suggest to French officers 
that ‘there may be a “national mission ” for them outside Algeria. 
But to many of them the prize will look too distant. Can France 
find a short cut? The threat implicit in M. Reynaud’s plea—that 
the American allies should provide the secrets before Mr Khrush- 
chev does it—is not taken seriously here. It is from Washington 
that some Frenchmen still expect to get the time-saving knowledge ; 
they pin their hopes on the general's American trip in April. 


Hussein’s Grand Design 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


EETING in Cairo on February 8th, the Arab foreign ministers 
M took up their old quarrel about the status of Palestinians ; 
a week later they were still at it. It is not an argument of which 
the Arab leaders, particularly those who do a great deal of talking 
about Arab unity, can be proud. An “ Arab Government of All 
Palestine” was proclaimed by the Egyptians at Gaza in 1948. 
Hajj Amin al-Husseini, who had been deposed as Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem in 1937, was elected president and the Arab League 
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States, except Jordan, recognised the new government within a 
month. King Abdullah of Jordan had other ideas for the future 
of Arab Palestine, ideas which he was in a position to carry out, 
because his troops occupied most of what was left of it. After 
two years of- ing with the Arab League, King Abdullah 
annexed what was left of Palestine in April, 1950. It was a practical 
move but it did not please the Egyptians who, even during the 
fighting in 1948, gave the impression that they would rather all 
Palestine fell to the Jews than that King Abdullah should get any 
of it. 

Now Jordan’s claim to rule all Palestine is becoming more 
explicit. Admittedly, the claim must remain academic so long as 
Israel stands in the way. But, as most Arab thinking is based on the 
assumption that one day Isracl will disappear, the Jordanian gov- 
ernment may argue that it is staking its claim against that day. 
In fact, it is not living wholly in cloud-cuckoo land, if at all. The 
grand design conceals the more modest aim of strengthening King 
Hussein against his Arab rivals. 

The latest move in this campaign is the decision of the Jordanian 
government to extend Jordanian citizenship to all Palestinian Arabs 
wherever they may reside. Hitherto, the ministry of the interior 
has required proof of four ycars’ residence in the country as a con- 
dition of recognising Jordanian nationality. The new legislation is 
an invitation to all Palestinian Arabs to range themselves forth- 
with behind King Hussein. 

This particular writing on the wall appeared last summer, shortly 
after Hazza Majali took over the prime minister's office from Samir 
Rifai. King Hussein paid several visits to the west bank of the 
Jordan, showing himself to his people with results ranging from 
very good to fair. The decision was taken, and has since been 
implemented, to hold sessions of parliament in Jerusalem as well 
as Amman. The intention was to deepen the roots of the regime 
in Palestine, and it has succeeded to the extent that many Pales- 
tinians now regard the present situation as at least the best tem- 
porary settlement, if not the ultimate solution, of their status. 


The picture emerged more clearly when General Qasim recently 
threw out a suggestion that an Arab government should be 
formed for Palestine. His object was presumably to embarrass all 
concerned, and he achieved it. Hajj Amin al-Husseini retorted by 
asserting, in the course of a long and rather difficult statement, the 
allegiance of all Palestinians to his Arab Higher Committee. Hazza 
Majali promptly took issue with both General Qasim and Hajj 
Amin. He denied the continued existence of the Arab Higher 
Committee. Jordan, he said, already included half the territory 
of Palestine and well over half its Arab population, which enjoyed 
full civil rights. He added that when the time came for the Pales- 
tinian Arabs to decide their future, the Palestinians in Jordan 
would enjoy the same freedom of decision as those elsewhere. The 
hope is that if the Jordanian Palestinians can be won over in the 
many years that must elapse before “ the time comes,” their votes 
would carry all Palestine into the Jordanian camp. 

The Jordanians took their recent opportunity of acquainting 
King Mohammed of Morocco with their views. When the king 
visited the refugee camp at Aqabat Jabr, near Jericho, a spokesman 
for the refugees thanked him for a donation of £14,000, and asked 
him to impress on the other Arab states that “ the refugees, who 
represent the overwhelming majority of the Arabs of Palestine ” 
had pledged themselves before God to follow King Hussein and 
none other. 

These trends do something to explain the curious episode of the 
UAR consul-general in Jerusalem, whose credentials were 
rejected out of hand by the Jordanian government on the grounds 
that they referred to the holy places and to “ that part of Pales- 
tine occupied by the Jordanian armed forces.” The most plausible 
explanation is that President Nasser intended to remind the 
Jordanian government that its claim to the west bank, let alone 
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. He sacked ministers in one blow, broke with 
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press immediately alerted the country of this new 
of a rightist coup. In a series of stirring editorials, the 
took the extreme step of ing public officials and 
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the services to disobey “ illegal” orders. Ceylon’s leading English 
and Sinhalese dailies actually laid bare what they believed to be 

cunningly planned conspiracy and predicted some contrived 
“ disaster ” like the Reichstag fire. These warnings had one saly- 
taty result. On January 25th, the political parties of boti. Right 
and Left issued a stern warning to the caretaker government. 
Meanwhile, the election campaign goes on. There are 23 parties 
and nearly 900 candidates contesting 151 seats. The first month’s 
campaign has reduced the real fight to one between four or five 
of these parties: the right-wing United National party, now led 
by the former prime minister, Mr Dudley Senanayake; the 
Trotskyist LSSP, led by Dr N. M. Perera; the People’s United 
Front, led by the former food minister, Mr Philip Gunawardena; 
the remains of Mr Bandaranaike’s Freedom party, led by his chief 
i t, Mr C.’P. de Silva; and the new Ceylon Democratic 
, formed by Mr Dahanayake. 
ith the Right divided, the Left divided and the Centre a 
the only certainty is that nobody is likely to have an 
majority. The confidence of the UNP has been somewhat 
shaken during the past weeks by the success of Mr Gunawardena’s 
ic, anti-capitalist, anti-Catholic campaign. He has entered 
an alliance with the same militant Buddhist groups that 
Mr Bandaranaike victory in 1956, and his speeches in the 
rural areas have aroused latent anti-Catholic feelings among the 
Sinhalese Buddhists. Mr Dudley Senanayake’s major platform is 
order and stability and his party will no doubt gain from the 
conservative reaction to the recent turbulence. 


The people have still not lost faith in the parliamentary system. 
But if their faith is badly ruptured by the results of the elections 
and its political consequences, the Ceylonese intelligentsia, which 
now gets an almost perverse thrill in shouting “ coup, coup” may 
soon find that the people will not heed them when they next shout 
and the wolf is really at the door. 


Africans in Congress—II 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Guinea-Ghana group, working together with the Moroccans, 
presented the All-African People’s conference (held at Tunis 
from January 25th to 31st) with its leading theme: the danger 
of neo-colonialism. According to M. Diallo, of Guinea, the 


states ceremonially by the) front door, were trying by 


- colonialist tricks ” to creep in again by the back. Three such tricks 


were enumerated : economic aid, balkanisation ” and affiliation of 


exclusively by a. pan- 
altogether out of account aid from the United States—a country 
which can hardly be said to owe Africa anything—and forgets that 
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can do 3,000 things 
at once? 


The Pressed Steel Company. Electronically 
controlled welding and assembly shops at 
their Swindon factory make nearly three 
thousand spot welds ona car body in slight- 
ly over thirty seconds. This is the biggest 
and most intensive collection of automatic 
welding equipment in Britain. 


means Pressed Steel. and the 

Pressed Steel Company mean business, 

expanding business. This spring they 

open Europe's largest and most auto- 
mated refrigerator factory at Jersey Marine, near Swansea, 
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The advertising agency s marketing 
manager overlooks nothing that can 

© A . . 
contribute to the successful selling of 
your product. First and foremost, he is 
a businessman, and it is his business 
to know all there is to know about 
the manufacture of the product, 


‘ and its distribution and selling in 


a competitive market. On the 
accuracy of his findings an integrated 
marketing and advertising 


policy depends. 
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it to the amount of abuse that foreign tax- 

payers, however guilty their consciences about past colonialism, 
isdehiad aoabation ta.tovens 

sense than to insist that 


HE ‘final neo-colonialist charge of subjection by affiliation to 
crystallised 


international organisations the conflict between Dr 
Nkrumah and Mr Mboya, which was none the less real at Tunis 


because of the absence of the two principals. Mr Mboya believes | 


that African trade union’ should be free to affiliate, as his docs, 


ready to sell out to the Americans. At one stage, the Kenyans were 
so worried by this campaign that they sent desperate cables to 
London urging him to make a dramatic last minute appearance to 
,confound his enemies. But in committee the Pafmeca (Pan African 


It was a weakness of the conference that the French Com- 
munity states were unrepresented except by dissident factions 
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who heaped dead cats on the governing parties as well as on the 
French imperialists at inordinate, and repetitive, length. But with 
these and one or two other exceptions the delegates were thinking 
of themselves as representatives of their own countries. Their 
plans for regional federations, as the stepping stones to conti- 
nental union, may not work. But they have the self-confidence to 
take it for granted that in the almost immediate future the decisions 
will be theirs, and not the white man’s, to make. 


(Concluded. The first article appeared on February 6th.) 


Italian Industry Looks Up 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


ao president’s report to the annual assembly of the Con- 
federation of Industries is unusually euphoric this year. 
According to Dr de Micheli and his staff, whose findings and 
meditations fill two thick volumes, industrial output increased by 
an average of 10 per cent in 1959. Even textiles improved and 
the chemical industry kept up its forward thrust. Exports rose 
above, and imports crept back to, their pre-recession (1958) level. 
If the present favourable trends of the world market persist, 1960 
should be a record year for Italian industry. 

Dr de Micheli foresees expansion in almost every sector, from 
a yearly average increase of 5 to 7 per cent in the metal and 
engineering industries, to 13 per cent for the chemical industry, 
where investments, particularly in the petro-chemical sector, are 
expected to rise at the rate of 20 to 35 per cent a year during the 
next three years. Textiles should maintain progress ; the man- 
made fibres ate expected to increase by 10 per cent and the output 
of man-made fabrics should increase by 25 per cent next year. 

Private investments, says the report, have reached a level of 
790 billion lire a year (£474 million) and industry is at last em- 
ploying more labour than agriculture ; 38 as against 33 per cent 
of the working population. Quoting a a sample inquiry by the 
Institute of Statistics, Dr de Micheli hazarded the suggestion that 
1959 may be considered a “ historic year,” as the turning point in 
the battle to eliminate chronic unemployment. In the south, the 
dynamic of improvement is satisfactory, though it will be a matter 
of generations before the difficulties of the environment can be 
overcome. Dr de Micheli points out that owing to the heavy 
investment programmes now going forward in large-scale industry _ 
these will not be able to expand much further afield ; it is therefore 
up to the “ spirit of initiative” of the small and medium entre- 
preneurs of southern Italy to set up mew concerns to give work 
to the unem 

This picture of an industrial El Dorado is marred a little by 
fears that the government, after a period of “ relative tranquillity,” 

Its anti-trust bill and its 


to enforce national labour contracts is contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, which intended such matters to be fought out by the 
contending parties without interference from Parliament. The 
separation of the state-owned IRI industries from the confedera- 
tion is another matter for concern. There are also the usual com- 
plaints about taxes and the burden of welfare upon employers, but 
the most heart-felt lament concerns the of 


1 a 
a Gel Sicily have ben fercoul opped athe 
by the Right. 
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Luveitin is the necessity of mother 





We wonder who first coined the phrase 
‘woman’s work is never done’? Probably a man. 
In any case, it is now out of date. 
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Modern mums like putting their feet up for pleasure 
— not just because they are dog-tired. And 5,000 
research workers at Shell are aiding and abetting 
them. 1 
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In the Shell laboratories inventive minds are con- 
tinually developing from petroleum, new base 
materials which help manufacturers of household 
. products to take the irk out of work in the home. 
/ Things like Teepol and detergent alkylate, for 
instance. Never a of them ? - not; but 
jou may be grateful to them eve * are 
loatumaah soateriale in many wontodel Se tae 
and powder detergents which are ing life a bit 
easier for the woman in the home. Teepol, a 
synthetic detergent, has also revolutionised man 

commercial. and industrial processes, saving 

time and money. 
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It isn’t just the motorist, you see, who benefits from 
Shell products. Everyone, directly or indi , is 
affected by the constant probing and prompting of 
Shell Research whose chief end-product, we like to 
think, is people’s happiness and welfare. 
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Nationalisation by Halves 


H1s ‘week has provided the fascinating spectacle of a 
Minister partially nationalising one industry and 
partially de-nationalising another. In the first acid 
test of the wisdom of having the same Minister responsible 
both for air transport and for the aircraft industry, Mr Sandys 
has announced a substantial element of government investment 
in the newly concentrated aircraft industry, and has simul- 


he will have to give a great deal more information about his 
plans on both fronts than he seemed prepared to do this 
week. The Civil Aviation (Licensing) Bill published on 
Tuesday is not a policy-forming document ; it merely intro- 
duces some order into an unworkable legal framework for 
licensing air services and leaves the Minister free to be as 
nice or as beastly to the independent airlines as his conscience 
dictates. He does not at this stage have to put his cards on 


the table though he may be hard pressed to do so when the 
bill comes to be debated. 


ment is subsidising civil aircraft development now only because 
it has the industry on its conscience. The cut in military 
aircraft and the switch to missiles have reduced the aircraft 


industry’s turnover to a point where its factories are half- 


this state of affairs, the Government has relented sufficiently 
to help the industry with funds for which it could 


not find wholly for itself. In time, it is hoped that the industry 
will have built up a business in civil aircraft sufficiently large 


to enable it to stand on its own feet ; until then, some of its 
ventures will have to be publicly underwritten. 
Not all projects will need the same degree of help. The 
engine industry, for example, has bigger sales and higher 
earnings than the aircraft manufacturers and is under much 
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the Govern- 
_ But among 


il aircraft, will it expect to have a say 

it is designed ? And will its views 

ight technically inevitably coincide with what the 
is righ ‘all 


two nationalised corporations deserve the sop of a 
Government subsidy towards the cost of putting new 
types into service, if only because they may take a 
bufieting when Mr Sand "s new licensing bill comes 
‘effect. This lays down a new procedure for 
services. It Salen by repealing the statutory 
saeee that the two corporations have over the routes that 
they now operate. It then gives licences to all airlines, corpora- 
tions or independents (of a duration not specified but unlikely 
‘to be for longer than ten to fifteen years) to operate their 
present routes. Having cleared the ground in this way, it 
provides that any British airline, whether a nationalised 
poration or a privately owned independent, that wants to start 
a new service must argue its case before a new Air Transport 
Licensing Board. It is not inconceivable, therefore, that the 
. independent airlines will one day flyin open competition on 
the same routes as the nationalised corporations—not incon- 
ceivable but perhaps a little unlikely 
In considering applications, the board is told to take into 
account first, the ability of the airline to provide the kind of 
service it proposes ; the ambition of some of the smaller 
independent airlines is inclined occasionally to outreach their 
resources. Then, it has to take account of the amount of 
capacity already on the route, how much traffic the new service 
would divert from existing British operators, and whether the 
latter have already incurred heavy capital commitments, for 
example, in the form of new aircraft ordered for the contested 
route. On the face of it, this looks much like the procedure 
now used when an independent airline applies for permission 
to run a new service—with the only difference that the corpora- 
tions will have to go through the same drill. But this is not 
necessarily so. Two small words could make all the difference 
to the pattern of air transport in Britain. They are that the 
board “shall consider” all these aspects of a new service, 
and the amount of new competition that will confront the 
established operator (usually one or other nationalised cor- 
poration). But, having considered them, it is perfectly entitled 
to discard them. The board is not obliged to turn down any 
ee os a nec tesadion caeviey Oe 
operator, as the present licensing authority, the 
Air Transport Advisory Committee, is obliged to do, Under 
the new bill this is merely one of several factors to be weighed. 
The bill therefore gives the new board considerable liberty 
of action if it to use it. Its functions are purely 
commercial ; questions of safety are dealt with by a separate 
directorate, whose certificate is needed before a service can 
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be operated. But it is also clear that the bill, as it stands, 
does not oblige the board to consider new applications liberally 
and the way it treats them is bound to depend on the kind 
of directive it gets from the Minister. A special difficulty is 
raised by the fact that while British European Airways is 
showing extremely good results, with a net profit of £2 millions 
in twelve months, British Overseas Airways Corporation is 
in no state to face competition from aggressive independent 
airlines flying cut-price services. Moreover, the corporation 
has just laboriously negotiated pooling agreements with Air 
India and Qantas in order to provide itself a little more 
freedom of manceuvre or, routes to the East. If independent 
airlines are licensed to fly on these routes by the new board, 
all those delicately balanced positions will be worthless. 

Mr Sandys seems to have taken to heart criticisms made by 
the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries about the 
powers that his predecessor, the Minister of Transport, 
exercised over the airlines without express legal, or Parlia- 
mentary sanction. In the new bill, he takes powers 
to approve fares, both domestic and irternational, and to veto 
decisions of the board where they affect international services. 
There are good reasons for this second power if not for the 
first. The right to fly into a foreign country has to be nego- 
tiated between governments, and has become a matter of 
unedifying horse trading. His experience of such negotiations 
in the four months he has been Minister of Aviation has 
convinced Mr Sandys that the untimely licensing of a small 
independent British airline could jeopardise negotiations at a 
critical point, and that he must have power to order the 
board to withhold a licence when, as the bill puts it “ in the 
opinion of the Minister, it would be inexpedient.” 


A LTHOUGH the bill should be on the statute book and the 

new board formed by Whitsun, these reservations 
suggest that it is not likely to lead to immediate drastic 
changes, except possibly in domestic services. But it may mean 
that the two corporations, instead of brushing aside the inde- 
pendent airlines, will in future have to buy them off. In Africa, 
for example, where there has been mounting friction between 
independent airlines, which pioneered cut-price flights, and 
BOAC, which now wants to reduce its standard fares, the 
corporation and the two independent airlines, Hunting and 
Airwork, may now sink their differences and work out a pooling 
agreement along the contested routes. This is not competition, 
but it gives the independent airlines the prospect of more 
business and an increase in turnover to start putting their 
operations on a sound commercial footing. 

One aspect of Mr Sandys’s marathon performance this 
week appears to have passed unnoticed, At a time when such 
Government critics as Mr Thorneycroft are asking, after the 
railway debacle, for Ministers to be made responsible for 
nationalised industries, the Minister of Aviation has in fact 
come remarkably close to exercising just that form of responsi- 
bility over the industries in his charge: the aircraft industry 
which, if not formally nationalised, is to absorb a big and 
growing element of Government investment; and the 


‘nationalised air corporations over whose day to day workings 


he already exercises a fair measure of direct control. Whether 
this is the right way will be shown by the results of the two-fold, 
policy for the aircraft industry and the airlines that he has 
expounded this week. 
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Wirtschaftswunder, and the ordinary man may by now 

have grown used to the physical transformation. But 
to the economist not the least part of the marvel has been 
in the years after the initial recovery, as the German economy 
hes demonstrated its continuing capacity to grow at an 
exceptional pace, and yet to keep prices almost stable. By 
1950 west Germany's national product in real terms was 
reckoned to be back to the prewar level. By 1959 it had nearly 
doubled, having risen at a cumulative annual rate of over 
7 per cent ; west German prices meanwhile rose by an average 
of 1 per cent. No one expects this rate of expansion to con- 
tinue ; the practical afd immediate question is whether even 
the more modest expansion expected in the ‘sixties is attainable 
without a departure from the cherished price stability. 

The west German economy in recent months, for the first 
time since the war, has reached the point of brimfull employ- 
ment. In some measure this must mark a turning point. A 
number of the special economic influences in the country’s 
growth have disappeared, and while important (and largely 
non-economic) special influences remain, the economy is 
increasingly facing the same kind of problems of prosperity 
that Britain and other western countries have lived with for 
years. Germany’s response to these influences will affect other 
countries directly through its impact on Germany’s large 
current surplus and its new exports of capital ; and it is bound 
to be watched especially closely as a test whether a free 
economy can grow without inflation. 

The visitor to Germany returning after a year quickly 
notices the change in economic atmosphere. The small talk 
of economic experience is not what one has been used to. 
Thus German workers no longer work as they did ; builders 
in particular turn up just when they choose ; labour discipline 
has disintegrated ; and employers are poaching labour from 
each other... . Full employment, it seems, has an influence 
of its own on working habits, overriding national characteris- 
tics. The inflow of manpower from east Germany, which for 
years provided a reserve of additional labour, has fallen con- 
siderably, and the fall in the birth rate at the end of the war is 
now reducing the number of new entrants to industry. Unem- 
ployment dropped to 187,000 in the autumn, less than 1 per 
cent of the labour force. This drastic tightening in the labour 
market removes one of the main former bases of growth 
in output, and at the same time it strengthens the workers’ 
bargaining power to secure increases in incomes. 

Attention has therefore been focused on the coming wage 
negotiations, and all concerned are paying much attention to 
4 memorandum issued by the central bank at the request of 
Dr Adenauer. This careful and detailed analysis of the scope 
for wage increases in 1960 provides a remarkable example of 
how a central bank can make its influence felt over wide sec- 
tions of the community ; it has been accepted by the trade 
unions as an impartial appraisal. The Bundesbank maintains 
its prime objective of holding prices steady. In the past year, 
it points out, the cost of living has risen by 4 per cent ; and 


Sm high-placed people in Germany today shrug off the 
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End of the German Miracle ? 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


while this is attributable 
mainly to increases in food 
prices resulting from a bad 
harvest, the bank is worried 
about the pressure of exces- 
sive demand. Its restrictive 
steps in credit policy taken 
last autumn have not, it 
notes, secured due support from the Government's fiscal policy. 
Indirectly, however, an impact has been made. By weakening 
Germany's delicate (and bank-dominated) market in fixed- 
interest securities, tight money has forced the finance minister 
to cut down his original programme of loan financing, and he is 
now considering tax increases and a curb on public spending. 





Or Kar! Blessing 
President of the Bundesbonk 


Tr Bundesbank recognises the case for wage increases in 
principle—this is what gladdens the unions—and it argues 
that the scope for such increases could be enlarged if indus- 
trialists took opportunities to cut prices (they are reprimanded 
for failing to do so in 1958-59) and if the Government allowed 
more cheap imports of agricultural products. But failing such 
action, and counting on an increase in the labour force of 
only 1 per cent and a rise in total national product of 4-5 
per cent in 1960, it implies that the rise in average productivity 
of 3-4 per cent will be the effective limit to “ price-neutral ” 
increases in wages. The central bank states that it will be 
necessary “ in any case ” to cut away excessive demand, which 
would pose a threat to price stability whatever happened to 
wage contracts. But it gives warning that an undue rise in 
negotiated wage rates would force it to intensify credit restric- 
tions to the point where they produced the requisite change 
in market conditions—and that in these conditions investment, 
and employment, would fall. Thus neatly and unexceptionably, 
the German central bank puts the case for wage restraint with- 
out allowing anyone to think that it is handing over control. 

Opinions differ about the outcome. - By no means all bankers 
and industrialists are pessimistic. A surprising number 
of them pay tribute to the unions’ past restraint and opine, 
privately, that it is time that wage earners got a bigger slice 
of the cake. Profit margins, as the Bundesbank points out, 
have generally been raised in the past year: as capacity has 
been more fully worked. Some big firms might this year be 
able to absorb wage increases of as much as 8 per cent (which 
is what the unions may really be after with their opening 
demands of 12-15 per cent); but a general wage increase of 
this scale would surely provoke some price increases. 

Fears of a round of inflationary wage increases are not new 
in Germany, and in past years they proved unfounded 
when it came to the crunch. What is new to-day is brimfull 
employment. German trade unionists deny that this gives 
cause for special anxiety. The idea that it does, one of them 
said, is based on a misleading analogy with experience in 
Britain: “In Germany trade unionists are not interested in 
claims that will upset economic stability.” Certainly one can 
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national strike in Britain during the war. Secondly, memory 
of the hyper-inflations after 1918 and 1945 remains alive, 
exerting a psychological impact of at least the same force 
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its 
see that their policy has paid off ; and while west Germany 

be represented as a rich man’s paradise, 
the public standing of the unions seems high. 

special circumstances, full employment 
does surely change the balance of bargaining power ; and 
the economic observer from outside finds it difficult to believe 
that this will not make its mark. If German unions sensibly 
decline to exploit their'power to raise money wages by more 
than the economy can afford, might they, say, drive for more 
progressive social and fiscal policies ? 


¥y whatever means, consumption seems likely in coming 
B years to receive a larger share of the German national 
product. That could lead to some reduction in Germany's 
massive surplus in overseas trade and current payments (which 
in each of the past three years has been around DM8 billion, 
or £650-£700 million). Imports have risen steeply, especially 
of manufactured goods, and Germans have been spending 
much more on foreign travel ; but so far these influences have 
been offset by a big fall in import prices and a strong rise in 
exports, as well as by the incorporation of the Saar in 1959. 
Despite the strength of export orders, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see some fall in the current surplus this year. 

Theré may also be a matching fall in exports of capital. 
In 1959 Germany achieved what many of its critics had 
declased to be impossible: its current surplus was more than 
offset by its outgoings on capital account, and its reserves fell. 
Special influences that cannot be expected to recur accounted 
for perhaps one-third of the capital outflow, and now German 
interest rates are again rising. There is certainly little scope 
for issues of foreign loans on the German market while it finds 
difficulty in absorbing a German government loan yielding 
6.36 per cent. And the German banks no longer have the 
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same incentive to hold liquid funds abroad. But capital exports 
as a whole may not be too badly hit by tighter money. 

The Bundesbank has taken specific steps to discourage an 
influx of short-term funds; it manipulates the forward 
exchange rate to give German banks exchange cover abroad 
at no cost, and it has imposed a penal reserve requirement 
on foreign deposits in Germany. In the first weeks of 1960 
money has been flowing out of Germany again. In the long- 
term market private money has been flowing abroad mainly 
through purchases of foreign securities, of DM1.4 billion in 
1960. The burst of German buying—almost half of it on stock 
exchanges in other countries of the common market—was 
associated partly with an outcrop of new unit trusts. These 
may not succeed in maintaining their initial momentum, but 
Germans as a whole are undoubtedly becoming more inter- 
ested in share buying ; and since the markets in shares of 
German companies are narrow and dividend yields. are low, 
foreign shares are likely to continue in demand. At the same 
time, direct investment by private firms may be encouraged by 
the new official guarantee scheme (comparable to export credit 
insurance). And the German authorities seem conscious of the 
need to increase the flow of official capital to the developing 
countries, though they are under constant pressure from 
German industry to tie this to purchases of German goods. 

It is premature therefore to raise the cry that Germany 
is once again upsetting the world’s financial applecart by an 
over-strict domestic policy. Frankfurt today is as sensitive 
to its international responsibilities as any financial centre. In 
fact its present domestic policies are not subject to the same 
criticisms as similar policies were a few years ago—in the 
first place Germany is not today draining off reserves from 
the rest of the world, and in the second the German economy 
today is demonstrably in need of restraint. The economists 
at OEEC may regret that the whole burden has fallen on 
monetary policy; so does Herr Blessing. But too much 
should not be made of the difference in external impact of 
tight money’ and, déflationary fiscal measures ; and it is odd 
at this stage to “ regret” such measures because the current 
surplus is very large. Three years ago there seemed no other 
solution for that surplus than upvaluation of the mark. Now 
Germany has shown that at least for one year it can 
produce the requisite offset in exports of capital, which is 
much more desirable for the world than adjustment of the 
current balance. The best chance of maintaining that capital 
outflow is to continue to keep the economy free of inflation. 


USING GERMANY'S SURPLUS 
CURRENT CAPITAL. 
occount 
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BRITISH 
ALUMINIUM 


ROOFS 
AN HISTORIC 
BUILDING 
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The 15th-century Chapel of Eton College has been completely reroofed with BA Super 
Purity (99.99°,) aluminium. Preformed aluminium channels replace the customary wooden 
batten rolls, and the roof contains no timber whatsoever. Super Purity aluminium was 
chosen because of its long life, light weight and ease of working by traditional methods. 
Furthermore, its texture after weathering will be entirely in keeping with the appearance 
of this ancient building. 


Architect: William Holford & Partners Roofing Contractors: Buliders Iron & Zincwork Lid 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd Q 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES'S SQUARE LONDON SW1 
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With pipes, tanks, towers and human skills, the still growing 
enterprise at Grangemouth converts oil into a range of basic 
materials for industry. In the short space of twelve years British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. has become a significant part of 
British economic life. Its plants produce varied and complex 
chemicals that are changing the face of industrial production, 
whether you turn to drugs or detergents, textiles or toys, plastics 
or paints, shoe soles or solvents. New prosperity for many . . . new 
products that can mean better living standards for millions .. . 
this is something of the achievement so far of British Hydrocarboa 
Chemicals Ltd. 
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British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd Grangemouth - Stirlingshire 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON W1 - TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 8867 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








THE BUDGET 


A New Shock 


oe one week Whitehall has dealt 
out two major blows against price 
stability, and the chance of continuing 
economic expansion without major dis- 
ruptions, to which the Chancellor has given 
such importance, has unmistakably faded. 
Following the last-minute surrender to the 
railwaymen, the Government on Wednes- 
day published the vote on account showing 
an estimated rise in total supply expendi- 
ture in the coming budget year of £341 
million, or 7} per cent, above the budgeted 
total for 1959-60. That is the biggest 
increase since the post-Korean budget of 
1951; Mr Thorneycroft and his team 
resigned in 1958 over £189 million. 


SHAPE OF THE BUDGET 


(£ million) 
Budget 
estimate, Estimate, Expected 
1959-40 1960-6! —! 
Defence expenditure* 1,533 1,618 + 
Admiralty ......... 371 398 + 277 
Wer Office anneuies 43! 477 + #4 
Air Ministry ....... 491 527 +37 
Ministry of Supply. . . 19! _ ? 
Ministry of Aviation. . - ws * 
Ministry of Defence. . 7 17 _ 
Civil expenditure .... 2,962" 3,218 +256 
Total supply services... 4,495 4,836 +341 
Consolidated fund.... 728 n.a. na. 
Total ordinary expend. 5,223 ma, na. 


* Defence expenditures are _—_ net of receipts from 
Germany and after addition 

in civil estimates. To an a true comparison, the total 
defence estimate for 1959-60 is here written up by 
£31 million (no adjustment is possible on the individual 
votes), and last year’s civil estimate is written down 
by the same amount. 


One quarter of the increase is accounted 
for by defence expenditure, up £85 million 
after adjustment for German aid and 
accounting changes; the wider policy 
questions are discussed in a leading article. 
Education and grants to local authorities 
will be up by some £66 million above the 
original estimates for the current year (as 
distinct from the official basis of compari- 
son with —. estimates plus supplemen- 
taries, which is not comparing li 
like) ; the “ teachers’ tenner” granted by 
the Burnham award is the main influence, 
and the Treasury assumes that no com- 
parable award will be granted this year or 
next. The health service takes £46 million 
more than budgeted for last April; more- 
over, this estimate excludes the effects of 
the Pilkington commissior:'s proposals for 
doctors’ pay, which would cost {£20 million 
a year plus another £20 million of retro- 
spective payments. The National Assistance 
Boatd needs another £42 million (a rise of 


votes hitherto included | 


30 per cent); scales were raised in the 
autumn, and the cost appears to have been 
under-estimated because the increases have 
encouraged more people to draw. The 
estimate for roads is up from £108 million 
to {£121 million, oad te Board of Trade’s 
new schemes to rationalise the cotton 
industry and divert the location of the 
motor industry involve additional estimates 
of {£19 million. The proposed loans to steel 
companies (eventually reaching a figure of 
£120 million) will be in the below-line 
estimates, These, ther with the esti- 
mate for the consolidated fund (which is 
likely to be up as a result of the rise in 
short-term interest rates) will be announced 
only in the Budget speech. 


coe ministers point out that it is 
only reasonable that public services 


should rise in line with private i 
ened, Bote Fpiheone fo dive s 


mic fact is that there is no room for a net 
injection of new demand from the budget 


“THE ECONOMIST” 
ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


- 544% FUNDING 1982-64 


a % 
\ EQUITIES 
\. 


; © 


' Now | Dec ; Jan | Feb ‘ 
1959 1960 


year’s surplus turns out to be, next year’s 
ought to be larger, before allowing for 
inflationary buoyancy. 


IN THE MARKETS 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
118s. Second 


, for the weight of : 


t is designed, morzover, 


the ital charges (a share 
that whether age ve reached at 

st £65 million a year). 

The increases in railwa 
train have quite clearly knocked this doubt- 
ful calculation into a cocked hat. Railway 
manpower has certainly been falling: num- 
bers are already down by nearly a tenth 


. since 1957, which is more than the com- 
bargained 


for. But last weck’s 
¢ increase of five per cent (cost- 


mussion 
interim 


lag £19 milion in 2 fall yout) and the Gaal 


settlement to come after the Guillebaud 
report appears are together likely to add at 
least £40 million to the commission’s total 
annual wage bill. Nearly all of this will fall 
upon the railways: London Transport’s 
share will be just over {1 million. 
There cannot be much hope of recoup- 
ing more than a small of this substan- 
tial addition to the railways’ working ex- 


ymen’s pay now in | 
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penses, already more than {509 million a 
year, from higher freight and passenger 
charges. The railways have few “ mono- 
poly ” traffics now, even in freight transport 
which brings in 70 per cent of their total 
revenue. An increase in coal freights would 
only hasten the decline in that traffic, still 
the railways’ biggest. Higher charges for 
minerals traffic, mainly materials for the 
steel industry, would encourage a bigger 
switch to road transport. And in “ gencral " 
merchandise the commission is already 
it Mecessary to cuf\ charges 

in to maintain its total receipts. An 
increase in passenger fares is more possible, 
h y as the main and branch line 
stopping services and the suburban services 


ways, Cotton, motors, steel—the list ig grow- 
ing. The Treasury loan of £70 million to 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins to help 
finance the £110 million strip mill at New- 
prime example. public offer 
nationalised company, which 

may not be long delayed, is likely to be a 
success: the need for government 
money, to the order of £70 million or more 
aes eee Iron 
t olding Realisation Agency) 
becomes harder to see. —— 


TAXING FRINGE BENEFITS 


New or Secondhand? 


S more and more of an employee's true 
remuneration is expr in a form 
other than money the conclusion of the 
Royal Commission on Taxation that the 
provision of untaxable benefits in kind is 


system . The case of 
Wilkins v. Rogerson which the Revenue lost 
in the Chancery Division this week is an 
example—by no means extreme—of what 
can be done and is increasingly being done. ° 
Mr ee employers made arrange- 
ments for him, and other employees, to 
obtain a suit of clothes from Montague 


\ Burton Limited who sent the bill to the 


employers. Here was a benefit but it was 
not convertible into cash to the full extent 
of the cost of the new suit—-{14. The only 
convertible benefit that could be taxed was 
found by Mr Justice Danckwerts (following 
the Special Commissioners) to be the 
amount for which Mr Rogerson could have 
sold the secondhand suit—even though it 
might have been unworn—namely £5. 
Continued on page 742 
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MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 





BUSINESS NOTES 


Useful Facts About Fertilisers 


HE work of the Monopolies Commission 

l is by nature both slow and of uncertain 
effectiveness. The Restrictive Practices 

Act of 1956 (which set up the Restrictive 
Practices Court and gave it jurisdiction over 
collective agreements) limited the commis- 
sion to dealing chiefly with “ single-firm 
monopolies "—defined to apply when one 
firm or group controls more than one-third 
of the output of a product. The court is 
backed by the force of a law which places 
the burden of proof on the defendant; by 
contrast, the commission’s recommendations 
by themselves have no statutory backing at 
all. Despite these drawbacks, the commission 


. makes known a great many facts—most of 


which would never be obtainable in any 
other way—about industries and firms little 
subject to competitive pressure, and this has 
done a good deal to amend their ways. 


The commission’s report on the supply of 
chemical fertilisers (HMSO, 10s. 6d.), pub- 
lished this week, contains copious facts but 
draws no really surprising conclusions. The 
more important of its two recommendations 
appears already to have been anticipated by 
the company concerned. The original refer- 
ence to the commission was made in October 
1955, and the report was completed last July; 
it deals principally with the industry's 
operations between July 1953 and June 1957, 
though in some cases later figures have been 
added. An unstated part of the industry’s 
output is the subject of four restrictive trade 
agreements, which the commission was pre- 
cluded from bringing into its account, since 
these agreements are now in the province 
of the Registrar of Restrictive Practices. 
Another part—the production of ground 
rock phosphates, the value of which totalled 
some {£400,000 in 1957-58—was not con- 
sidered in detail because no single firm 
controlled one-third of that market. 

The rest of the industry’s output, which 
in total was worth about £100 million last 
year, falls into five categories: nitrogenous 


OUTPUT OF FERTILISERS, 1957-58 


‘000 tons imn. 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers 


Total supplies..........- 1,232 23:5 
Su plied by Ges cnsesesee o15 17:2 
cent of total ....... 74-3 734 
7 Potash 
| Total supplies........... 94 
| Supplied by Potash, Ltd 459 7-5 
cent of total ....... 76-5 79-8 
Superphosphates 
Total supplies........... 46 
Supplied by Fisons....... 121 23 
Per cent of total... ... 43.0 50:2 
Basic Slag 
Total supplies........... 759 5:3 
Supplied by Fisons....... 305 22 
eta * 
Supplied by Brit. Basic Slag 
“Dor cant Ne eset. 37-4 33-5 
Compound Fertilisers 
Total supplies........... 2.367 57.7 
Supplied by Fisons....... 1,018 25:1 
er cent of toto! ....... 430 434 


’ interest. 





fertilisers, potash, superphosphates, basic 
slag and compound fertilisers (mixtures of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash). Three 
of these five groups, as the table shows, are 
dominated by cither Imperial Chemical 
Industries or Fisons. In the case of potash 
a single firm, Potash Ltd., controls four-fifths 
of the market. And in the fifth group, basic 
slag, Fisons and British Basic Slag account 
for three-fourths of total output. 

The British fertiliser industry has a long 
record of monopoly and restrictionism, inclu- 
ding participation in the European nitrogen 
éartel in the 1930's; in addition it receives 
considerable tariff protection (though import 
quotas were ended in December 1958). 
Demand has been rising in recent years, and 
is likely to go on rising—aided by the sub- 
stantial subsidies towards the cost of fertiliser 
purchases given to farmers under: various 
Agriculture Acts. 

Much of the report is taken up by argu- 
mentse—not all of them fruitful—over the 
companies’ accounting practices and pricing 
methods. ICI’s method of asset revaluation 
is rejected, as is Fisons’ use of “ historical 
cost of fixed assets less depreciation”, in 
favour of straight historical cost so as to 
compare the companies’ profits with those 
of industry generally and with each other. 
The comparative figures obtained are, in 
part, as follows: 


PROFITS ON CAPITAL 


(per cent) 
1953- 1 195S— 1956- 
, 54 55 56 57 
All manufacturing inds. 169 17:3 169 160 
Chemical and Paints 


(excluding ICI)... .. 12:5 20 2-5 is-0 
CU chacacck¥deeas 230 230 #23 216 
i ceienenevoenecse 13-6 89 7:3 #17-°5 


(ICI submitted to voluntary price control 
during 1953-54 and 1954-55; its figure for 
19§6-§7 is approximate.) 

From these calculations the commission 
concludes that neither ICI’s “monopoly” 
nor anything done by the company operates 
or may be expected to act against the public 
It holds that Fisons’ monopoly, 
as such, does not operate against the public 
interest; but states that the company’s level 
of prices for superphosphates and com- 
pounds, which produced the high profits in 
the years covered by the table, did operate 
against the public interest. While the com- 
mission does not believe that Fisons deliber- 
ately acted against the public interest it 
recommends that the company should adjust 
its pricing policy to yield a lower level of 
profit in the future. 

The case of Potash Ltd. is more difficult. 
The company is an importing organisation 
believed to be owned by French and German 
potash producers (though this—and a great 
deal of information about the company’s 
operations—could not be secured). The 
commission reports that “ there are no things 
done by Potash Ltd. which operate or may 
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be expected to operate against the public 
interest, but the fact that the company is 
part of an international organisation designed 
to eliminate competition operates against the 
public interest”. The commission, with 
a reservation from one member, states that 
everything possible should be done to stimu- 
late competition in potash from other foreign 
sources, such as Canada, the United States, 
Isracl and Russia. It adds that the Govern- 
ment should consult with ICI, Fisons and 
other large buyers of potash in an effort to 
make better use of the companies’ 
“ aggregate buying power ”, 


12 commission—Professor G. C. Allen 

dissenting—approves of the uniform 
delivered pricing system now used in 
England and Wales ; Professor Allen sensibly 
condemns this hidden subsidy to farmers in 
remote areas, and favours ex-works pricing 
instead. 


ICI is understandably pleased with the 
commission's findings. ing on the 


report at a press conference this week, Sir 
Clavering Fison accepted completely the 
commission’s criticisms of Fisons’ past pric- 
ing policies, but added that since 1957, the 
last year covered by the report, the company 
had modified its pricing policy, and reduced 
its profits accordingly. In the past the com- 
pany had aimed at a return of 20 per cent 
on capital employed. This level has since 
been lowered “ because of competition,” Sir 
Clavering claimed; it is also a fact that 
raw material costs fell by ten per cent in 
1957-59. In June 1958 prices of all fertilisers 
sold by the company were reduced, by 13s.- 
18s. for compounds and by 10s.-25s. for 
superphosphates. Last June the prices of 
compounds were cut by a further 153.-20s. 
but the price of superphosphates was not 
changed. 

This brought the company’s profits on fer- 
tiliser production down from 21.6 per cent 
in 1956-57 to 19 per cent in 1957-58, and to 
17.5 per cent in 1958-59. (It should be added 
that a similar calculation for the “ all manu- 
facturing industries” group during these 
two recession years would show that profits 


probably fell by 1-2 per cent in 1957-58, and | 


may have fallen even further in 1958-59.) 
Part of the fall in Fisons’ profits may be due 
to lower sales in 1958-59. In addition capital 
employed by the firm rose, owing to the 
completion last year of a £4} million project 
including an ammonia plant at Stanford-le- 
Hope; this plant is not yet operating at full 
capacity. 

Fisons had argued to the commission that 
it was necessary to retain substantial profits 
between 1945 and 1957 in order to attract 
outside capital. The commission, in reject- 
ing this argument for overpricing, noted that 
a substantial part of Fisons’ new investment 
in recent years has been in areas other than 
fertiliser production. However it was finan- 
ced, this investment has paid off: 
profits from fertiliser manufacture fell last 
year, profits from other activities rose suffi- 
ciently for the dividend ‘to be raised from 9 
to 10 per cent. 
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Rejection and 
Negotiation 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Both companies make ‘railway 
have been affected by the 


EE 
5S 


s 63 per 
¢ full year to September 30, 1961, a dividend 
not less than 10 per cent will be paid by 
Northern Breweries. Canadian Breweries 
Anchor and John Jeffrey and both its chair- 
man and ident will be on the board of 
Northern Breweries, 


Ambitions Afresh 


S” years ago, the Gas Council estimated 
that between 1953 and 1960 Britain’s 
demand for gas would rise by 16 per cent, 
to 2,924 ion therms a year ; in the first 
six years of that seven-year period sales 
rose in fact only to 2,605 million therms, 
or just over 3 per cent, having touched a 
peak in 1956 and fallen ever since. The 


expected, but also to invest some £346 mil- 
lion during the seven-year period, — 


market the industry will need to invest 
£352 million between 1958-59 and| 1965- 
66 in modernising t and extending 
mains for the more intensive use of the more 


1965-66 should provide the primary fuel 
for about 14 per cent of its capacity. The 
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seven years to have borrowed about {£227 
million out of £350 million while repaying 
£38 million, which is rather better than the 
proportion of net re that it 
expected. Of the next £370 million, it pro- 
poses to borrow from Minister {168 
million while repaying £54 million of earlier 
loans, providing nearly 70 per cent of its 
net requirements of fixed and working 
capital by self-financing. Against the 
record of h and achievement, the 
gas industry's new look ahead may appear 
optimistic, as compared, for example, with 
the downward revision of the Coal Board's 
estimates of future demand. But its plans 
also suggest that more technical effort is 
now being exerted in this industry—and 
with greater confidence—than in coal. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports a Record 


,* was a pretty safe bet that British 
exports would set a new record in 
January, and paged have. _ Provisional 
returns show that exports rose sharpl 

£20 a to £316.3 — fob, which 
was {10 million above previous 

in October and £16 million ee tee 
monthly average for the last quarter of 1959. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(Recorded values: £ million per month) 


Exports Imports Re-exports 
f.0.b. cif, f.o.b. 


Bee Frey eee 
1959—Ist quarter .. 
2nd quarter .. 
3rd quarter .. 
4th quarter .. 
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Imports remained high: they fell by only 
£44 million to £367.3 million cif, and were 
£64 million above the average for the fourth 
quarter. The Board of Trade estimates 
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SALES CONVENTIONS + COMPANY MEETINGS + TRADE CONFERENCES ++ DINNERS 
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‘Congratulations on your 
company’s very successful year!” 


* REUNIONS . 
SMOHS Wid 


‘“‘ Thanks, it really was quite outstanding. We included private trade shows at the 
Connaught Rooms in our sales drive and the results far exceeded our expectations. 
In addition, I and my co-directors held a series of receptions there which resulted 


in a lot of new business and saved us all—especially the sales side—a great deal of 
time and effort. 


BANQUETS 


SNOISSIW FOVUL 


In the Princes Restaurant here we can have one of the best lunches in London and 
they can show us the rooms afterwards. You won’t find a better place for your show.” 


PARTIES 


The Connaught Rooms were the first to install permanent closed circuit television and 
a simultaneous multi-lingual translation system. Other facilities include film projection and 
tape recorders. There are twenty-six rooms available. The finest food and wine are served with 
an excellence which comes from years cf experience 


niet Somes 


THE MODERN BACKGROUND FOR BUSINESS 


SNOILIGIHXZ 


COCKTAILS 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
SNOILONAY ALIDITENd PF SSIVd ONISILYIAIV 


* SOCIETIES 
NOISIAITIL 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS + GREAT QUEEN ST - LONDON WC2 - TEL HOLBORN 7811 « 
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HEADS 


OF FIRMS 
REFRIGERATORS 


SHOULD 
GET 
IN 
TOUCH 
WITH 
LORIVAL 


(THEY'RE LIVELY LADS 
AT LORIVAL) 


It's a fact - they're lively lads at Lorival! 
They're the picked men of the plastics 
world. Let them help you in production 
planning, scheduling, lowering pro- 
duction costs and boosting production. 
You'll get first-class work from 

Lorival - high finish, true colours, 
precise accuracy of all repetition parts. 
So call in Lorival and their lively lads. 


Lioe It's good business for you! | 





LORIVAL PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONIFE A LORIVAL LIMITED - LITTLE LEVER-BOLTON-LANCS 
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that after eliminating normal seasonal varia- quarter was {998 million, which was 16 per 
tion, exports in the three months November cent higher than in the same quarter of 
to January were 4 per cent higher than 1958, and the total for the six months April 
in the three months August to October, and to September, at {£1,996 million, was 
7 per cent above the average for the whole 
of last year. Imports, on the same reckon- 
ing, v:cre 8 per cent higher in the last 
three months than the August-October 

average, and 10 per ceni above the average pean See ees ae 
for the whole of 1959. With a. oon: Area Stating teen Eurege Countvins 
£12 million in January, the apparent deficit 1958 :— 
dropped sharply by £25} million to £39  jnage. 56s 8081798 
million ; this was nearly £10 million below 3rd quer. $42 (S618? 
the average monthly deficit for the fourth oe wm Se. mM 
quarter, and £54 million below the average — 1959 :— 

for the whole of 1959. The new year has Pip SB 
certainly opened more promisingly than the ied oor. 636179 

old one closed. 


TRADE OF OVERSEAS STERLING 
COUNTRIES 


Expors* 
to 
1958 :— 


Recovery in the Sterling —— x,.« 37 
Area aon. 
B* the third quarter of last year, exports 1959 :-— 
from overseas sterling countries had ie = 
largely recovered from the 1957-58 reces- 3rd quer. 505 
sion. The value of their exports in that * Includes re-exports ; excludes Middle East Oil. 


Missiles and their Uses 


ISSILES now in service or about to come into service 

in the West can be divided into six broad categories 
according to their uses. Neither their mechanical parts 
nor their electronic guidance systems are completely 
reliable, but provided the rocket flies straight and true, 
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slightly higher than in the same months of 
1957. In its latest summary of sterling area 
trade, the Board of Trade says that prelimi- 
nary figures suggest that a further marked 
rise im exports occurred in the fourth 
quarter. 

As in Britain, the rise is mainly attribu- 
table to bigger shipments to the non-sterli 
world. Between the first nine months of 195 
and of 1959 overseas sterling exports rose by 
ten per cent, with shipments to non-sterling 
countries rising by 16 per cent, and ship- 
ments to the dollar area alone rising by 
nearly one-quarter. Most commodities 
contributed to the improvement, the main 
exceptions being raw cotton and jute, tea 
and fruit. Exports of rubber, at £253 
million, were £76} million higher than in 
the first nine months of 1958 ; exports of 
copper, at £97 million, showed a rise of {28 
million and exports of meat were {27} 
million higher at £139 million. Wool, the 
oe 93 single item, was = £20 million 
higher at {289 million ; while the quantity 
exported rose sharply, the average price was 
lower than in 1958. 

Imports into overseas sterling countries 


Airborne missiles are mainly 
short-range (4-5 miles) 
weapons fired from fighter 
aircraft against attacking 
bombers. Guided during 
flight by the fighter’s radar, 
accompanied in more deadly 
types by infra-red devices 


there is no form of defence against it. attragted by heat of enemy aircraft. Warhead: conventional 


Biggest and most lethal are the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, the Air Force 


over distances of 1,700 (US built Thor now 
used by the RAF) to 5,000 (Atlas, coming into 
service in the US) and even 8,000 miles (Russian 


explosive. (British Firestreak, US Sidewinder) Develop- 
ments: longer range. Also under development, a new type of 
small ballistic missile carried bombers against enemy cities 
controlled ICBMs carrying H-bomb warheads (British-built Blue Steel). eae es 


whether 


discussion 
this development should not be pursued in place of land- 
based rockets like Blue Streak since paremt bomber is less 
vulnerable to surprise attack. Present range, some hundred 


prototypes recently fired this distance). Average miles, but might reach 1,500. Warhead: H-bomb. 


price, £1 million upwards. Britain’s contribu- 
tion, Blue Streak, will be test fired this year, 
ready for service in 1963 unless cancelled 
because of its estimated {600 million develop- 
ment cost. Range is 2,560 miles. Development: 
underground launching for protection against 
surprise attack (Atlas, Blue Streak); longer 
range (US Titan) ; solid fuel for easier storage 
and quicker launching (US Minuteman). 

The Army uses smaller ballistic 
rockets against tactical targets. 
These fly either 100 to 200 miles (US 
Redstone and Pershing) or much 
shorter distances of 75 miles (US 
Corporal used in Britain) to 50 miles 
(British-built Blue Water now under 
‘development). Nuclear warheads. 

Anti-aircraft missiles used 
by all services. Range from 
20 to, in rare cases, 200 miles. 
Warhead, conventional or nu- 


Bloodliound, Army Thunder- _ series), now being adopted by US Army. 
bird) types. Developments: explosive, power limited by weight one man 
Devel ; ; : 


attempts to attack ICBM 
warhead so far abortive. 
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to be misconstrued as ‘advocati 
Angeles ee a cities”; traffic 
engineering can help city traffic, though in 
his view not enough. There may, moreover, 
be wider implications of Mr Brunner’s view | 
es ee ere must in some 
way be exempt from ordinary criteria 
of market 


cals’ Fawley t, through a 70-mile pipe- 
line which i to build between 


Are Cars hors Concours ? 


m GEISTORHER savrovER, one of the 
more distinguished of Britain's 
has already criticised the 
rt ee wean 
Se ueruuees 


i 


i 


ad 
at 
af 


106,000 as previous] 

that more (instead 
of this goes into polythene and into 
“Terylene.” Esso’s new plant will also 
double its present annual output of 40,000 
tons of butadiene : most of this chemical 
is‘ now piped to International Synthetic 
Rubber’s plant at Hythe, where it forms the 
principal component of GR-S synthetic 
rubber. ISR recently announced that 

per cent. But even now any such calcula it is raising its output of GR-S from 75,000 

tion is tentative since the more recent esti- to 90,000 tons a year. Finally, Esso’ 


abundant supplies and few uses. 


WOOL MARKET 


New Plants for Fawley Bradford Restrained 
and Severnside 


| 
NLY a few months ago it appeared that 
investment in new chemical plant 
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DICTAPHONE wens 


Men who value quality and service are the men who buy 
Dictaphone Time-Master, because the Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. The Time-Master isn’t a gadget 
to be played with for a few months and then discarded. It’s a 
precision instrument designed to save time for a man whose 
time is valuable. 


Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and pleasant as 
normal dictation to @ secretary, but it is much more con- 
venient and time saving. No matter where your secretary 
may be, you simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has these unique ad- 
vantages because only Time-Master has the DICTABELT 
record, 


Especially designed tor dictation and twenty years 
ahead of other recording media, the Dictabelt is exclusive to 
Time-Master. 


Permanent recording on the Dictabelt makes accidental 
erasure impossible; gives crystal clarity; makes the true 
economy of one-use handling. 

Visible recording gives instant place finding, prevents 
confusion, saves time. 


Sasiest to handle. You can fit a Dictabelt on the machine 
in two seconds, dictate, then have it transcribed ; you can also - 
post or file a Dictabelt like a letter. 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER hes been accepted tor the Design inden of the Council of 
industries Design, 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Phone HYDe Park 9461. Branches throughout the British Isles. 
The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks. 
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URANIUM 
I 


Rio Tinto Rationalises 


Ts 


HE Canadian uranium industry received 


blow to Canada, the U 


to 


spread out 
have been 


T 
cc 


\, ducing companies supplyi 


BUSINESS NOTES 
re-organise and Rio Tinto is the first to 
announce its plans to contract output. 

Rio Tinto either controls or is the largest 
shareholder in four Canadian uranium 
between 
—— 40 per cent of Canada’s \output. 


of these has separate con- 
tracts with Ridorado, the Canadian govern- 
ment uranium buying agency. Rio Tinto 
now proposes to the four com- 
— into one new company, Rio Algom 
ines, and to replace their individual con- 
tracts by one si master contract with 
Eldorado ; altog » 34-4 million pounds 
of uranium concentrate are involved. Once 
this is done, production can be re-arranged 
the various mines ; in fact it is in- 
tended to close down five of them, those 
owned by Pronto, Milliken Lake and the 
three mines of Northspan (one is already 
shut), and concentrate all operations at the 
two Algom mines which are the richest of 


the deposits under Rio Tinto’s management ° 


and could probably compete with American 
mines in the open market. The operations 
should be compléted by the end of this year 
or early in 1961 and affect about 3,000 men. 
The four mines will each have shares in Rio 
Algom: Algom, 7,168,915; Milliken, 
935,872 ; Northspan, 938,596 ; and Pronto, 
948,749. There are substantial sharchold- 
ings other than those of the Rio Tinto group 
in each of the mines and shareholders are 
being asked at general meetings to approve 
the scheme, in which the directors appear 
to have taken a great deal of trouble to en- 
sure that all shareholders are treated equit- 
ably. The final result will be that Rio 
Tinto Mining Company (RTMC) will have 
a net beneficial interest in Rio Algom of 
37-57 per cent of its issued capital. Directly 
or indirectly, the parent, Rio Tinto of Lon- 
don, holds $4.04 per cent of the issued 
capital of RIMC. Its stake in Canadian 
uranium is not altered, but as production is 
to be concentrated at the more productive 
mines, total profits from this source may 
rise. The flow of earnings and hence of 
dividends will however be spread out over 
a longer period of time. 


ENGINEERING EXPORTS 


Eastern Approaches 


oo manufacturers of industrial plant 
and equipment have considerably 
increased their trade with Russia and other 
eastern European countries in recent 
months : of a total of perhaps {50 million 
worth of contracts in 1959 to supply plant, 


machinery and processing “ know-how ” to , 


countries in the Soviet bloc, well over a 
quarter were booked in December alone. 
Deliveries under most of these contracts 
are scheduled to take place over the next 
two years : they will range from specialised 
machinery for making newsprint, synthetic 
fibres, fish meal and lace up to the complete 
tyre manufacturing plant being built at 
Dniepropetrovsk by a consortium headed 
by Dunlop—shortly scheduled to be ¢com- 
pleted, at a cost of £15 million—ihree 
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synthetic fibre plants to be supplied by a 
subsidiary of Courtaulds, costing {15 
million, and two complete sugar beet fac- 
tories, costing £8 million, being supplied 
by Vickers and Bookers. ae 

To date almost all of this business has 
been with Russia: recently, however, Mr 
S. P. Chambers, chairman-designate of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, revealed on 
returning from Warsaw that he had dis- 
cussed plans there for ICI to supply 
the technique of manufacturing polythene 
to a consortium representing Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. As 
early as last March—and again in Decem- 
ber—Mr Chambers indicated that ICI 
would attempt to increase its trade with 

unist countries in the future, not only 

in chemicals but also in, manufacturing pro- 
cesses. The company signed an £8 million 
agreement last autumn with Poland to 
supply “Terylene” fibre and technical 
information, and recently closed a smaller 
similar deal with Czechoslovakia. It is 
expected that representatives of the con- 
sortium will visit London in the near future: 
the agreement will presumably involve the 
manufacture of conventional high-pressure 
polythene rather than the new Ziegler low- 
pressure type and Mr Chambers has hinted 
that if concluded it may be worth over 
£1 million. 

The greatest interest to date seems to 
have been shown in continuous processing 
lants for, synthetic fibres, textiles and 
oods ; the' Russians, at least, appear to be 
buying development time as much as any- 
thing else, since their supply of engineering 
talent, great as it is, is no doubt overstrained 
by the efforts they are ing to advance 
on all industrial fronts at once. How long 
this will continue to be the case is another 
question. They want the most up-to-date 
plants available, and some of their purchases 
—the acrylic and cellulose acetate plants 
bought from Courtaulds, for example—have 
been of remarkable size in relation to their 
apparent present demand. 


Towards a Surplus? 


TRIKES in United States copper mines 
and smelters are over at last, as near 
as makes no matter. They lasted far longer 
than anyone expected—for six months at 
some plants—and resulted in the loss of 
roughly 320,000 tons of mine output. To 
the relict of other producers the world sur- 
plus melted away in the American west, to 
be followed by a shortage that will not 
uickly disappear. Co; for three months 
deivery in on on Thursday at 
£249 a ton, almost as high as last week's 
peak, and though the premium for prompt 
metal had narrowed it was still as much as 
£20 a ton. As the United States industry 
gets back into top gear world output of 
refined copper will once more be i 
ahead of consumption, though the effect on 
the market will be cushioned for a time as 
the pipelines are refilled. But this cushion 
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advertising 


How many Advertisers there must be, with 
appropriations of up to £30,000, who know 
they are not really getting the return tha 
they should! Are you one? 


What to do? You must be expertly advised 
by the right Advertising Agency. 


To you, RIGHT means the readiness to see 
and meet your needs first... 


To employ your £10,000, £20,000 or £30,000 
with a high sens2 of responsibility ; to pros- 
per with you rather than before you. 


You need a medium sized Agency which 
provides constant, penetrating and personal 
service—the Agency in which you are an 
important account. 


Gordon & Gotcr Advertising may well be 
your right choice. We have carefully set 


problems 


ourselves out to grasp the problems of the 
smaller Advertiser; and have often built a 
small manufacturer into a gational success. 


We start by asking the complete confidence 
of the Advertiser. We like to be accepted as 
part of their Sales Organisation. From then 
on, our clients receive a very personal 
service and each account is under the day to 
day supervision of a Director. We employ all 
the advertising arts in their logical sequence 
—market research, marketing, merchan- 
dising, public and press relations—all are 
seen as individual] parts which we relate into 
a programme to achieve results. 


We are now ready to give this service to one 
or two additional Advertisers. If your Pro- 
motion is a problem, and you would like us to 
get our teeth into it, the Managing Director 
will be pleased to hear from you. 


GORDON & GOTCH Advertising Limited 


20 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. Tel: FLEet Street 4030 
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Precast Rlnforced Concaete Buildings an 28th February — 8th March 1960 


erected swiftly, and economically 


and ~ in the case of extensions - withthe 
minimum dislocation of uction. All L r t P Z | E A | R 
buildings conform to B.S.S. Code of Pract icc 


CP. 11 ir cael osed tasigtascbation 


to comply with the Standard of Therma! in the German Democratic Republic 
Insulation for Industrial Buildings 


or extend— No, 1220 of 1958. THE LEADING CENTRE OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


“All that is New in Capital Equipment 
and Consumer Goods from 50 Countries ” 


See the products of 9,500 exhibitors covering over 
3,000,000 sq. ft. ! Visit the many National Displays— 
including the fine new British Pavilion ! 


| Details of air and rail services from leading Travel Agents. Special flights bs 
A further ecteasion to the Boden Treiler work. Oldbam, KLM and SABENA, through bookings by LOT Polish Airlines. Contact 


PRECAST Bureau in Leipzig helps fix appointments. Full information from Dept. W 3, 
REINFORCED 
TONBRIDGE CONCRETE LEIPZIG FAIR AGEN aii ‘ 
A» IG ¥: sENCY ° 39 ST. MES'S ACE 
E.W. TYLER & Co. Ltd) SURDINGS » FAIR AGENCY T. JAMES’S PLACE 


Buildex Works, Cannon Lane, Tonbridge, Kent. Tcl. Tonbridge 4024/5 LONDON, S.W.1 


makes the elegant 
refrigerator? 


Among the 
good things of life... 


The Pressed Steel Company. They: make the a Price 5 11d 
Prestcold Packaway, a practical, versatile the ounce 
refrigerator that was named as a Design of [ 
the Year, and won the first-ever Duke of ...in a world of change is the rare pleasure of enjoying a well-loved 
Edinburgh’s Prize for Elegant Design. tobacco. Now, as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 
remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. For Balkan Sobranie is a wix 
tobacco—a rich and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of matured 


represents Preased Steel. There's Virginia 
something representing the Pressed 7 
Steel Company (it may be car bodies, 


o 
eeeaet cee aetiary Sc work Balkan Sobranie 
: SMOKING MIXTURE 


5 


and rarest Yenidje leaf. 
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does not look all that firm. Even in the 
— States consumers as a whole ane not 
lesperately short, and their buyin 
will no desta be tobewnces bes edie ies 
time; is on their side. So it is—barring 
further strikes. 

The apparent surplus is estimated in the 
British Metal tion’s annual review. 
It considers that United States consumption 
this year may well rise by over 100,000 long 
tons or more to regain, if not exceed, the 
level of 1.16 million tons in 1955 and 1956; 
with a further rise to be expected elsewhere, 
it puts world consumption at about 3.8 
million tons, which would be 250,000 tons 
above its estimate for 1959. But world 
Capacity in 1960, including for the first time 
the big new To juepala mine in Peru, is 
reckoned at about 4.1 million tons, suggest- 
ing that producers “ may again be contem- 
plating some measures of voluntary 


curtailment of output before the year is 
out,” 


‘ 


THE JASPER CASE 


New Witnesses 


i further hearings of the charges against 
Mr Jasper, Mr Grunwald and Mr 
Murray at the City of London Court, Mr 
Maxwell Joseph, the former managing 

irector of Lintang Investments, said on 
Thursday of last week that Mr Grunwald 
had suggested that they should make a 
joint offer for R. E. Jones (which owned the 
Piccadilly and other hotels). Their joint 
bid, however, was not successful and Mr 
Joseph eventually acquired the company for 
Lintang at 38s. 6d. per share. When 
Mr Grunwald acquired Lintang, R. E. 
Jones was included in the sale. The cost 
of the R. E. Jones take-over was £3 million, 
of which Lloyds Bank was prepared to 
advance {1} million. 

Mr S. Berger, who was connected with a 
number of the companies in the Jasper 
group, said that Mr Grunwald asked him 
to apply to Barclays Bank for a {1 million 
overdraft for the purchase of Lintang 
shares. The bank agreed to lend {£500,000 
to Kadorum, one of his companies, which 
subsequently acquired 6§0,000 Lintang 
shares. He denied that he was interested 
in the Ely Brewery deal and that the 
£600,000 he had tried to borrow from 
the Co-operative Building Society was to 
lend to Mr Grunwald to finance this trans- 
action. 

On Monday Mr Woolf Brueckmann, a 
partner in H. Jasper and Company, said 
that he had been “furious” with Mr 
Grunwald not only for arranging the 
Lintang deal without prep Sage sea 
ners of H. Jasper but also 
that “ he had overpaid Mr Maxwell Josep! Joseph 
by a considerable sum.” 

Another witness who gave evidence both 
on Monday and Wednesday was Dr 
Solomon Schonfield, a Rabbs, who has 
xnown Mr Grunwald for twenty years. He 
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told how he had a the Grunwalds’ 
trip to Israel. Mr Grunwald told him it 
was “necessary for him to be out of the 
country for a short while in connection 
with a business difficulty that had arisen.” 
Dr Schonfield said that Mr Grunwald 
asked him to go to Cannes to ste Mr 
nae in connection with a short-term 
van al Cs oumiae. It was not clear whether 
a money was from Lloyds Bank or Mr 
Joseph. Mr Grunwald could not settle it 
and felt that Mr Murray could and should. 
Dr Schonfield said that Mr Murray Said to 
him: “ This is serious or terrible” (he did 
not remember which). “I must get back 
to London by the first plane. Why didn’t 
the fellow stay and clear it up himself.” 
The hearing was resumed on Friday. 


RAW SUGAR 


Russia in the Market 


pgm has made a remarkably small 
response to the big purchases by 
Russia. A fortnight ago, when the Cuban 
spot price was 2.90 cents a lb, the Inter- 
national Sugar Council cut the apparent 
surplus for 1960 to only about 220,000 tons, 
and that figure looked generous at the time. 
Since then Russia has t 345,000 tons 
from Cuba for February-May shipment at 
2.78 cents a Ib, and as part of a long-term 
agreement is buying another 425,000 tons, 
making, with an earlier contract, a total of 
one million tons this year. The long-term 
agreement provides for further purchases of 
one million tons in each of the next four 
years, with Russia pa 20 per cent in 
= and bartering goods for the other four- 
ths. 


Thanks to Russia, the surplus of sugar 
has been turned into an apparent deficit of 
§§0,000 tons. Yet the spot price has rallied 
by less than two-tenths of a cent, and for- 
ward quotations throughout 1960 are still 
below the floor of 3.25 cents fixed under the 
international sugar agreement. Buyers and 
sellers have their own good reasons for 
ignoring the statistics. The council will not 
let any go unsatisfied ; export 
quotas will be raised. Many private holders 
of Cuban sugar would rather sell now than 
hold off for a better price, and in view of 
their risks in Cuba they can hardly be 
blamed for that. 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Following a Boom 


Te domestic a industry enjoyed 
ois ee ee eee ae 

if it can expect 1960 to be even 

st year refrigerator output rose 
soon aad ene ile the rate of pro- 
duction of washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners was 50 and 32 per cent higher in 


751 
in all 1958. Sales 
: stocks, 


ix mon 
ictions in October, 1958. 
to carry heavy 
stocks, so one result is an outbreak of cut- 
price selling of refrigerators. 

This is one factor that could depress out- 
put in 1960. Sales of a appliances by the 
Electricity Area Boards in the last two 
months of 1959 were lower than a year 
before. The last two soiree of 1958, how- 
ever, were ro : sales rose at 
a time when they oad ees normally fall. So 
the industry considers that the market is 
returning to its normal seasonal pattern of 
sales. But this in turn means that the 
strength of demand will not become _= 
until after the budget. The ane 
that in general'it should do as as it 


ae eek Refrigerator makers 
expect that sales will be a little higher, but 
they are unable to calculate the i of 
last summer’s weather upon demand. A 
cold summer might mean lower sales this 
year. But with refrigerators in only 15 per 
cent of British long-term prospects 
pr ppedd arg Competition for sales of 

ll appliances will be far more intense, 
with most companies increasing their 
capacity. 

British appliance makers may have to ex- 
port more to capacit 
caged be ong Agger A gwer ony Se with 

prices 20-30 per cent above 

er European makers. St Leslie Gamage 


told a conference on ¢ of domestic 
a endioas ta 


appliances last week that 

keep price cutting for ex 

other words, it should dump. He went 
on to describe the influx of new firms into 
the industry in the past year as “ poaching,” 
which suggests that such increased competi- 


tion is just what some firms in the industry 
need. 


TELEPHONE LINKS 


Across the Pacific 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Partly by mortgage and partly by sale 
and lease-back, Prudential Assurance is to 
provide nearly £7 million in new finance tq 
has estates in Central London, Liver- 
and Brighton eae developing 


ire. They will be made by P. B. 
Cow and the Frankenstein-Beaufort organi- 
sation. 


4 


Sales of records shot up in 


gramophone 
December to a total of nearly {2 
fifth higher than at Christmas a year ago, 
but total sales for the year, still show the 


effects of the slump from which the industry 
did not really recover until the autumn. 
The value of those sales, at {13.6 million, 
was 2 per cent lower than in 1958. The 
year also marked the slow extinction of the 
78 rpm shellac record, it accounted for only 
12 per cent of the 67 million records 
pressed during the year and a bare 261,000 
were produced in December, a tenth of the 
output twelve months before. 


‘es 


Philip Hi 
Higginson Erlangers for the £800,000 34 
cent preference mock at 6d! ; 


Community Unit Trust (“Cupids”) is 
now going ahead with its fourth block offer 


which was postponed because of the rail- 
way dispute. The offer of 16 million units 
at 3s. 2}d. a unit (to yield 3.2 per cent) 
elon next Thursday or as soon as the daily 
offered price varies from the price of the 
present offer by more than 2 per cent. 


* 


The response to the Domestic Unit 
Fund’s offer of 5 million units at 4s. $id. 
was described by the managers as “ dis- 
appointing.” They consider that the threat 

a rail strike was the main reason why 
only 6,194 applications for 2,261,760 units 
—an average application of about £82— 
were made. 


* 


Shareholders of Bass Ratcliff and Gretton 
are to be offered the 1,966,769 new ordinary 
units (which represent Worthington’s share 
of the two-for-one scrip issue) at a price of 
22s. 6d. a share. On Wednesday at an 
extraordinary meeting to approve the new 
capital plans Sir James Grigg, the chairman 
: : the lasgs . halt saan ith 
per cent on er capital com wi 
the equivalent of 19 er cent in 1958-59. 


- 


> 


ropean F | 
which is controlled by OEEC. The fund 
has ar ene credits of $75 million, 
of which only a third have been drawn. An 
expert mission sent to Spain by OEEC has 
reported favourably on the stabilisation 
programme. 


World shipping laid up at the beginning 

of February amounted to 5,913,546 tons, or 
6 per cent of the world ficet. This was a 
million tons less than at the beginning of 
December, 1959, when laid up tonnage 
represented 7 per cent of the total, and 
ne ee eee 
of 1959. The rate of scrapping dou in 
1959, to 2.9 million tons. rise in 
tramp shipping freight rates, now about 10 
per cent than a year ago, has en- 
couraged some owners to bring ships back 
into commission. 


COMPANY ageing oe 
on pages on 
Electric 


Holt 
British-American Tobacco 


LONDON AND Ab vagpa cam sia 
— y secur on 
pages 760 and 761 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 762 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 763 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR JOHN JAMES’ REVIEW 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS IN 1969 


PROPOSED {£9 MILLION EXPANSION SCHEME 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of The 
Lancashire Steel Corporation Limited was held 
on February Ilth at the Masonic Hall, Win- 
marieigh Street, Warrington. 


In the absence of Sir John James, the Chair- 
man, The Earl of Crawford, KT, GBE, Vice- 
Chairman, presided and read the Chairman's 
Review, as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure 
in presenting to you the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the year ended October 3, 1959, 
and, in moving their adoption, of reviewing the 
year’s ' working and the present position and 
prospects of your Company and the Steel Indus- 
try. 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


I am glad to be able to report a considerable 
increase of just over £700,000 in the Manufac- 
turing and Trading Profit for the year compared 
with that of the preceding year. In view of cir- 
cumstances to which I shall refer in greater detail 
later in this address, I regard this as not only 
most satisfactory, but as a very notable achieve- 
ment. The profit, after deducting Depreciation 
and Reserve for Replacement of Fixed Assets of 
£1,275,000 in total, is approximately £3,480,000, 
and is, I believe, a record in the history of the 
Company to date. I emphasise “to date” as I 
have every hope that it will not long remain a 
record. 


Income from Trade Investments again shows 
a sharp increase compared with the preceding 
year—on this occasion of just over £200,000. As 
I intimated last year, this income is derived 
from one of our Associated Companies whose 
Dividend policy it has been possible to liberalise 
as a result of the cancellation of Distributed 
Profits Tax, and whilst I cannot indicate that 
Dividends from this source will always continue 
at the present level, I have no doubt they will 
continue to be a valuable source of income. 


The total income before Taxation amounted 
to £3,873,000, from which it is necessary to pro- 
vide £1,950,000 for Taxation, leaving a net in- 
come of £1,923,000. 


Out of this balance the Dividends on the 5} 
per cent Redeemable Cumulative Preference 
Shares and the special Interim Dividend of 
2 per cent declared at the game time as the Final 
Dividend for last year haVe been paid, and out 
of the balance the Directors declared an Interim 
Dividend of 5 per cent on the original Ordinary 
Share Capital of £4,500,000, and now recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 6 per cent on the 
Capital as increased to £9 million by the issue 
of 4,500,000 new Ordinary Shares as a free 
Scrip Issue on September 24th last. 


The effect of this Interim and Final Dividend 
is that an effective rate of 84 per cent has been 
paid or recommended for the year just ended 
on the present Ordinary Capital of £9 million. 

After providing for these Dividends there is 
a balance of £1,245,000 and the Directors have 
allocated the sum of £1,200,000 to General Re- 


serve, leaving the balance of £45,000 to increase 
the carry-forward, which now stands at £940,000. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet you will 
note that the Capital reflects the issue of 
£4,500,000 new Ordinary Shares in September 
last, to which I have referred, and now in total 
stands at £134 million. This sum does not, of 
course, represent the true value of the Corpora- 
tion as there are, in addition, Capital and 
Revenue Reserves amounting to some 
£8,500,000, bringing the net book value of the 
Corporation's Assets to over {22 million. 

Despite the capitalisation of £4,500,000 of 
General Reserve by the issue of Scrip Ordinary 
Shares to that amount, the Reserves in total only 
show a reduction of some £1,700,000 and still 
amount to over £8} million. The reasons for 
this comparatively slight diminution are the 
receipt of a Special Dividend, free of Income 
Tax, of £1 million declared by the Associated 
Company I have referred to, from the profits 
of several prior years, the transfer from Profit 
and Loss Account of £1,200,000, the release of 
£200,000 of provisions for Taxation rendered 
unnecessary by the reduction in the standard 
rate of Income Tax, and the allocation of 
£350,000 to Reserve for Replacement of Fixed 
Assets. 


Once again the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
shows a very strong financial position, Current 
Assets exceeding Liabilities by over £7} million. 
This is actually an increase of over £1 million 
compared with the excess a year ago, despite 
the fact that Capital Expenditure during the 
year amounted to over £2 million. 


The surplus will be of the greatest assistance 
in enabling us to meet the further Development 
Programme to which I shall refer later. 


Outstanding contracts for Capital Expenditure 
at the date of the Accounts amounted only to 
£865,000. This shows some reduction compared 
with the position a year ago and marks the 
virtual completion of the recent Development 
Programme. It is clear that we shall be able to 
meet these liabilities without difficulty. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The most notable feature of the year just 
concluded was the extraordinary difference in 
the demand for our products, particularly small 
sections, rods and wire. In the early months, 
that is to say, from October, 1958, to May, 1959, 
the demand was extremely meagre ; in fact, it 
was a constant worry and preoccupation to 
obtain enough orders to make up reasonable 
rolling tonnages for the Mills each week— 
indeed, some were working on short time. 
About May, 1959, however, the demand, par- 
ticularly for rods and wire, suddenly revived, 
and from then onwards has continued and 
increased to such a degree that in spite of work- 
ing our Rod Mills to their utmost capacity we 
cannot meet the demand made upon us by our 


customers and our own Subsidiary Companies. 
Whilst this is a very welcome change, neverthe- 
less we wish we were in a position to supply 
more of their requirements. 


The rod and wire trade has always been 
subject to a certain amount of sudden swings in 
demand, but in all my years of experience I 
have never known quite such a sudden and 
complete reversal which applies, not only to 
this Company but to the country as a whole ; 
indeed, the shortage appears to be world-wide 
as it is impossible to supplement the supplies 
available in this country by purchases from 
abroad, either at a reasonable price or with 
reasonable dates of delivery. 


In view of this position your Directors have 
decided to install with the utmost possible speed 
a new Rod and Bar Mill at the Irlam Works. 
Planning approval has been obtained and it is 
hoped that the Mill will be in production in 
the Spring or early Summer of next year. If 
it is it will go some way towards alleviating the 
present shortage of rods in this country and 
in satisfying our customers’ demands. ; 

Production from our Steel Works during 
1959, although curtailed in the early part of the 
year due to the shortage of demand, finally 
finished at the highest yearly tonnage we have 
yet achieved, whilst the final quarter's tonnage 
was at an even higher annual rate. 


REVIEW OF PAST DEVELOPMENT 


Our 1953-58 Development Scheme is now 
virtually complete. Included in this, it will be 
remembered, was the complete rebuilding of 
our original coke oven battery together with the 
building of an additional battery. As a result 
we now have sufficient coking capacity to meet 
all our future needs for the preduction of basic 
iron, provided sufficient coal of the right quality 
is available. 

Our wharf installation at the Irlam Works, a 
photograph of which is included in the Accounts, 
is working very satisfactorily, and ore ships of 
12,000 tons, the largest capacity which can be 
accommodated in the Manchester Ship Canal, 
are regularly unloaded at the rate of 500/550 
tons an hour. 


The second large-capacity blast furnace is 
completed and will shortly be brought into 
production. 

In the past we have always had to rely on 
ingots purchased from outside sources to work 
our Rolling Mills to capacity. This position 
has now changed with the installation of two of 
the three open hearth furnaces included in the 
1953-58 scheme. 


deseti ; 
shortly, our 32 im Reversing Mill 
released for the pieduction of li 
sections and joists, a trade in which we 
taken little part in the last few years due to 
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in Rhodesia and they fall into two parts—our 
investment in The Rhodesian Irdn and Steel 
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© install a Wiredrawing Plant in New 
to which I referred last year, it has 
been decided that such a project would not be 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 
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Plant and to replace any of the old equipment 
still in use at the existing furnaces. These 
developments should provide sufficient hot 
metal for the projected increase in ingot pro- 


between, all 
produce.’ 


Whilst having due regard 
i wiredrawing firms, the con- 
siderable increase in capacity of our Rod Mills 


We estimate that the 1960-65 Development 
Programme which I have outlined above will 


to the very highest level. 


NATIOQNALISATION 
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I have said, trading conditions were most diffi- 
cult in the early part of last year, but the way 
in which we were able to méet the sudden 
increase in demand, and the results now before 
you, are in large measure a tribute to the efforts 
of all concerned. 
CONCLUSION . 
In conclusion, the success of our efforts for 
the past year is before you and I have every 


. confidence that the future programme I have 


outlined will be equally successful. Our finan- 
cial position is strong enough to enable us to 
complete this programme from our own 
resources or with only some small assistance 
from our Bankers. We are ambitious for the 
future of our Company and firmly believe 
oe ee ae ee 
as bs 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Castleficid 
(Klang) Rubber Estate, Limited, was held on 
February 12th in London. Mr Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presided 

The following is taken from his circulated 
statement : 


The Company has had another good year 
with much improved results, Yields from the 
areas of our prewar and postwar modern rubber, 


* and from old seedling areas under stimulated 


tapping methods, exceeded expectations and the 
total crop of 2,920,000 Ib was over 16 per cent 
better than that harvested in the previous 
financial year. \ 

Net proceeds do not reflect, except to the 
extent of about 2d. per Ib, the recent substantial 
increase in rubber prices, but we received a 
total of £271,943 on the larger crop, or some 
£60,000 more than in the previous year. Pro- 
duction costs, on the other hand, remained 
virtually unchanged. Duty and cess rose pro- 
portionately with the increase in prices, but 
other expense and overheads showed no material 
change. A noticeable item of income from 
other sources was the replanting grants received 
totalling £12,156, compared with £3,197 during 
the previous year. 

The profit before tax, £108,254, shows a 
satisfactory increase over that for 1957-58 and 
is incidentally almost identical with that earned 
in 1956-57. Tax requires £19,422 (Malayan 
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Year of success 
sets stage for great 
new expansion 


Extracts from the statement by Mr. G. C. R. Eley,C.B8.€., Chairman, 
RICHARD THOMAS 4&4 BALDWINS LTD., given at the Annual 
Genera! Meeting, Thursday, February 11th, 1960. 


Profits up over 25% 


Development programme accelerated 
New £110,000,000 plant at work by 1962 


This is my first report as Chairman 
of this Company and I would like to 
commence by paying to its Manage- 
ment, Staff and Workpeople an im- 
mediate tribute. In a year of con- 
siderable physical difficulties, they 
have enabled us to achieve an in- 
crease in profits of over 25°. 

Such a result could only have been 
achieved by the exercise of deter- 
mination, ingenuity and whole- 
hearted teamwork. We are fortunate 
in that we have as Managing Director, 
Mr. H. F. Spencer, a man of energy, 
imagination and infectious human 
qualities; and that he is backed by a 
body of able and skilled enthusiasts. 
They are lucky to have the great 
opportunities for achievement and 
for hard and exciting work that lie 
ahead of them in the future. I count 
myself lucky to be of their company. 


% FUTURE PROFITS 


During the year we spent on capita) 
works over £9}m., mostly on develop- 
ments at Ebbw Vaile, Redbourn, 
Panteg, our Midland Works and one 
new Press Shop in West Wales. 

Many of the more difficult additions 
and modernisations at Ebbw Vale 
and at other Sections have now been 
carried out. They should yield us 
benefits in the current year 
when we anticipate that our profits, 
in the absence of circumstances out- 
side our control, should make another 
substantial advance. In subsequent 
years, while we are working on our 
big new development programme. 
profits should be further supple- 
mented by earnings from other new 
plant that will be coming into 
operation, but interest and depre- 
ciation charges will be growing at 
the same time. 


FURTHER OUTLOOK 


In 1960 we shall be introducing at 
Ebbw Vale the L. D. oxygen top- 
blown steel process, while at Red- 
bourn we are installing a Rotor 
Furnace for pre-refining. Both these 
developments will be the first of their 
kind in the United Kingdom. The new 
Spencer Works at Lianwern, near 
Newport, will incorporate the most 
modern plant and most up-to-date 
processes including the L. D. oxygen 
top-biown process of steelmaking. 
The Company is now the sole licensee 


Mr.G.C.R. Bley, C.B.8., Chairman, Richard 
Thomas & Baidwins Lid.““Great opportunities 


for achievement tie ahead." 


for that process in the United King- 
dom and in the Commonwealth, 
excluding Canada and India. 

In many other directions also we 
are experimenting in the forefront of 
modern practice. For example, we 
are considering the installation at 
our Panteg Works of a large scale 
experimental plant to pursue the 
continuous casting of wide slabs in 
low carbon steel for sheets and tin- 
plate and the production of stainless 
steel slabs. By the time that we are 
ready for the further development of 
our Newport site, we hope that con- 
tinuous casting may have been 
sufficiently developed to enable it to 
play an\jintegral part in the steel- 
making ess there. 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


Durtng the year the Board approved 
schemes at our Ebbw Vale works for 
the erection of an additional Elec- 
trolytic Tinning Line, the installa- 
tion of the L. D. process, additional 
Soaking Pits and an Acid Recovery 
Plant, totalling in all £7,688,000. 
Previous schemes at Ebbw Vale had 
included increasing steel production, 
repowering the continuous Hot Strip 
Mill, replacing the 5Stand Mill and 
converting the 3-Stand Sheet Mill to 


a 4Stand. The new Electrolytic 
Tinning Line will be of the latest 
degign and suitable for differential 
tinplate coatings. 

A scheme for the erection of a con- 
tinuous Billet Mill at our Redbourn 
Works at a cost of 86,703,000 was also 
sanctioned. In addition, work at 
Redbourn was continued on last 
year’s schemes for the opening up of a 
new orefield, enlarging iron produc- 
tion, building a Sinter Plant and 
installing the Rotor steelmaking 
process 


Work also went forward satis- 
factorily at our Panteg Works on 
schemes for tmproving the production 
of stainless steel, including the in- 
stallation of a Sendzimir Cold Re- 
duction Mill, a new Planishing Mill 
and new ancillary equipment; while 
in the Midlands work was 
on a modern plant for the integrated 
and continuous processing of ultra- 
low-loss grain-oriented electrical 
quality sheet and strip. 


NEW INTEGRATED PLANT 


Considerable though these develop- 
ments are—and of for the 
future growth <t cm = 
pride of place must be given to the 
great new integrated Hot Strip and 
Cold Reduction Mills which we are 
installing at Llanwern, tear Newport. 
Named the Spencer Works, in honour 
of our Managing Director, this Mill 
was initially planned to produce 
1,073,000 ingot tons and to cost 
approximately £100,000 000. The Minis- 
try of Power agreed to loan us up toa 
maximum of £600,000000 for this 
development. 

Since the end of the financial year. 
we have received the approval of the 
Iron and Steel Board to increase this 
scheme so as to achieve an output of 
1,400,000 ingot tons and the estimated ' 
total cost has risen to about 
£110,000,000. We have also agreed to 
accelerate construction of the Spen- 
cer Works so that they can come into 


tinuous Hot Strip Mill and a 4-stand 
Cold Reduction Mill. The Plant 
ite layout will make it 


pany has spent over £33,000,000 on 
modernisation and new development. 
Yet throughout that period, until 
quite lately, it has been a lender, not 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
INCREASED DEMAND FROM. FLOOR-COVERING \NDUSTRIES 
SIR WILLIAM G., N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


tions have been made to the Board 
Indian interests pressing for a re- 


marked advance in Pakistan raw jute price levels 
gives us cause for anxiety, and stock losses may 
well be incurred on a falling market. 


For soft floor-coverings, in addition to the 
continuing demand for jute supplies in yarn form 


have already spent, or are committed 
to\ spend, close on {1 million on weaving 


development. 
Apart from expansion which has and jis taking 
place in our existing works, we have acquired, 


other new subsidiary company, John Frew (Bel- 


| ‘ 


fast) Limited, has been acquired to strengthen 
our sales re in the Northern Ireland 
area. 


At the meeting he Chairman said: 


“ Since my preliminary statement accompany- 
ing the Accounts was written, the Board of 
Trade announced that the mark-up on certain 
jute goods imported by the Jute Control would 
be reduced from 30 per cent to 20 per cent with 
effect from January 15th. Since the previous 
reduction in mark-up in July 1957 your company 
has taken steps to make itself less dependent 
on the manufacture of standard goods, and as a 
result the Government's recent action will only 
affect the profitability of between 5 and 10 per 
cent of the company’s total production; the re- 
duction that will take place in our production of 
standard goods should, under present economic 
conditions, be more than offset by expansion on 
*speciality products. It is not only from the 
home trade that demand for these products is 
good. Our export business has increased, and 
during 1959 we exported goods manufactured 
by the group to the value of nearly £1,500,000. 


RAW JUTE 


Unfortunately my warnings at this time last 
year have proved correct, and, because of a 
threatened shortage of raw jute supplies both in 
Pakistan and India, we saw a rise in price from 
the end of October 1959 to mid-January 1960 
of from 10 per cent to 15 per cent in the cost 
of our raw material. This, much though we 
regret it, has meant higher yarn and cloth prices 
for many of our customers. 


Ir would appear that the authorities in Pakistan 
have realised the dangers of restricting their 
crop, and I was glad to read the announcement 
of their Commerce Minister on January 25, 
1960, that jute growers in Pakistan in the coming 
season would no longer require to obtain licences 
in order to sow their crop except in the border 
areas where smuggling to India used to be 
prevalent. I feel sure that in the long run an 
adequate supply of raw jute for the world 
markets will be to the benefit of both Pakistan 
and ourselves, and, I would hope, lead to a 
period of more stable prices, 


At the request of the Industry here, a delega- 
tion is arriving from Pakistan at the beginning 
of next month. The members of this dele- 


_ gation, in their capacity as members of the 


Pakistan Jute Enquiry Commission, have since 
the middle of last year been examining the raw 
jute industry in Pakistan, and will in due course 
be reporting their findings to the Central 
Government. It is our hope that there will be 
no major interference with the present methods 
of marketing raw jute overseas. Our future lies 
to a very marked extent in speciality business, 
and under the present system we have been 
able to buy the types and qualities of jute we 
need for these requirements. 


MANAGEMENT 


Your Bodrd have again had the utmost co- 
operation from a loyal and hard-working 
management team. To them and all employees, 
whose joint efforts are largely responsible for 
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the much improved results, we offer our most 
sincere thanks. 


Uncertainty as to the future still exists, but 
it is hoped that the over-all level of activity that 
we have at present reached will be maintained 
for some time to come, and that our results for 
the current year should not be unsatisfactory.” 


MILLS & ROCKLEYS 
LIMITED 


(Outdoor advertising in more than 200 
towns throughout the Midlands, South 
West, East and North East England) 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF POSTER 
ADVERTISING | 


The thirty-first annual general mecting of 
Mills & Rockleys Limited, will be held on 
March 14, 1960, in Coventry. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr George T. Mills: 


The Group profit, after tax, is £83,064 after 
providing in full for a small loss in one of the 
subsidiary companies, and after writing back 
£6,500 for tax over-provided in the previous 
year. Your Directors propose a transfer of 
£25,000 to General Reserve as last year. | 


In view of the higher amount of profit after 
tax available this year the Directors also pro- 
pose to raise the Ordinary dividend from 1s. 3d. 
tO 1s. 44d. per share. This will leave the carry 
forward at £49,369 compared with £42,693 a 
year ago. 


Although the volume of sales in the early 
part of 1959 was somewhat lower than in the 
corresponding period in 1958, there has been 
a subsequent improvement, and we are expect- 
ing sales for the present year to be higher than 
those for 1959. With the improvement in the 
national economy, both large and small adver- 
tisers are increasing their appropriations to the 
mutual benefit of themselves and ourselves. 


T. mentioned a year ago that users of commer- 
cial television were beginning to realise that 
poster advertising does a vital job in an adver- 
tising campaign, and this realisation is growing 
to your company's advantage. Advertising is 
necessary both indoors and outdoors, and the 
essential part that poster advertising can play 
in clinching the sale of goods advertised indoors, 
on television or other media, is becoming 
increasingly accepted. There are, of course, a 
large number of advertisers with Products which 
do not appear on our panels, and it is to these 
potential customers that we are directing our 
sales drive. 


Our recently built factory for screen printing 
at Coventry is beginning to function well, 
although we are still experiencing some teething 
troubles. The demand for our high quality 
printed circuits has increased greatly, and we are 
therefore taking the necessary steps to increase 
our production facilities. 

Our associate company in South Africa con- 
tinues to operate at a profit, and past losses are 
being recouped at a steady. rate. This company 
is gradually expanding the amount of adver- 
tising space and operating area in the Union. 

We have had some changes on our Board 
during the year. I greatly regret that Miss 
C. L. Champion died early in, 1959. My son, 
John Mills, has been; appointed a Managing 
Director of the parent company and Mr George 
S. Campbell, Managing Director of Franco 
Signs Limited, has joined the Board. 
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J. SAMUEL WHITE AND 
COMPANY 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 


CURRENT TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


The sixty-second ordinary general meeting of 
J. Samuel White and Company Limited was 
held on February 17th in London, Sir James A. 
Milne, CBE (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s Address circulated with the report and 


accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1959: 


Since the end of the financial year the only 
order received is that in respect of seven 27 ft. 
open motor boats for the Admiralty. Work in 
hand is, therefore, little changed from that in the 
Directors’ Report, and unless new orders are 
received in the very near future, it will be 
difficult to keep the Works fully employed for 
the next two years. The last large order for 
new ship construction was received in January, 
1958. Naturally every effort is being made to 
obtain further work. Inquiries are very scarce 
and are being widely circulated to many ship- 
builders in the United Kingdom and abroad. 
Competition is, therefore, most keen. 

Somerton Works have had a very successful 
year. Their products now include evaporator 
plates, bottle <coolers, frozen food display 
cabinets, automatic ice-cream making and dis- 
pensing machines and sub-contract work making 
stainless steel cabinets including assembly into 
a popular chicken roasting machine. 


The Island Transport Company Limited 
suffered a loss of £4,312 and this was made good 
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by a subvention payment from the Parent 
Company. The loss was due entirely to the need 
to renew the propelling machinery in one of the 
cargo carrying vessels, the cost being included 
as a charge against revenue. 

Wm. Weatherhead & Sons (1954) Limited 
have maintained the steady progress of the past 
two years with a slight increase in the profit 
which has been retained in the business. 
Current orders are sufficient to keep the present 
labour force employed for the next nine months. 

Our rope-making subsidiary, Henry Bannister 
& Company Limited, were able to reduce their 
trading losses by increasing turnover and as a 
result of economies effected. A subvention 
payment was, however, made to them to 
eliminate the loss of £353. Research into the 
development of man-made fibre rope has 
reached an advanced stage and the Board feel 
confident that a product can eventually be 
produced at a competitive price. 

Regarding the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, the trading surplus of £350,177 com- 
pares with £263,112 for the previous year and 
the Consolidated Profit after taxation is £180,521 
compared with £118,962 for last year. 


Stock Exchange, we specifically empha ‘ 


sised that we could not anticipate such a high 
level of profit for the year ending September 30, 
1960. The statement then made still holds 
good. It is a little too early for me to be 
more factual in this respect. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


757 
THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF VERY GOOD 
PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


LORD PAKENHAM’S ADDRESS TO 
THE SHAREHOLDERS 


In his speech at the 125th Annual General 
Meeting held at 13 Old Broad Street, on Thurs- 
day, February 11, 1960, The Lord Pakenham, 
PC, JP, Chairman, announced that the Bank had 
enjoyed another year of very good progress and 
expansion. He commented on the various items 
in the Balance Sheet and drew special attention 
to the increase in Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts to a new peak figure of over £100 
million and to the Advances which were higher 
at £43,900,000 by £6,300,000. 


in Ireland at College Green, Dublin. 

Turning to the Profit & Loss Account, Lord 
Pakenham drew attention to the increase in the 
profit from £268,757 to £306,126 and said thar, 
after increasing by £10,000 the allocation to Con- 
tingencies Reserve, it‘ was possible to increase 
the dividend by 2 per cent. 


TEACHER (pisTitteRs) LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The Sie Seaae General Meeting of 
illers)' Limited was held on 
February 16th in Glasgow. 
Mr R. M. Teacher (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said : 
The Profit for the year at 7,817 shows 
a satisfactory increase of £123,52 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND—IRELAND 
AND BRITAIN 
The Chairman continued by drawing a com- 
parison between Banking and other Economic 


tions last year. The position in Canada as 
to sales is much as in the previous year. 
In order to have more direct contact with 
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PROFESSION 
“ The 60s would seem likely to offer to the 
Banks unrivalled opportunities for expansion, but 
the problem of future staffing lies at the heart 
of everything. The position now is very different 
from what it used 


i 
| 
z 
a 


_ day for a new kind of initiative as well as the 
solid character long expected in bank men and 
‘women. Whilst banking is not a career well 
suited to egoists, there must be the inducement 
that a well educated and enterprising man or 
woman will receive a differential reward accord- 
ing to his or her merits and qualifications. There 
is no reason why every bank man should not 
aspire to the very highest positions and the 
Sette ionan, inoue aon pileas peaey Oe 

Cooke, proves that anyone joining the 
_ Bank might carry the Chairman's baton in his 
knapsack.’ Banking today has become a highly 
‘once this fact is recognised and effect given 
thereto, banking—a profession of acknowledged 
gtatus—will never run short of recruits of the 
highest quality. We on the Board tender our 
sincere and grateful thanks to all members of 
the Staff, who are a devoted body of men and 
women.” \ 










HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND 
GAS COMPANY LIMITED 


Hudson's Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited.and its subsidiaries had net operating 
income of $2,821,000 or sixteen cents per 
share for‘ 1959, Net operating income for 
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BIRD & CO. (AFRICA), LIMITED 


IMPORTANT NEW: ACQUISITION - 


SIR CHARLES PONSONBY ON PROMOTING NEW INVESTMENT 
AND DEVELQPMENT 


s 


The forty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Bird & Co. (Africa), Limited will be held on 
March 14th at Tanga, Tanganyika. In his circu- 
lated statement Sir Charles Ponsonby, Bart, 
TD, DL, paid tribute to the late chairman, Sir 
Eldred Hitchcock, CBE, and said: 

As sharcholders know, Sisal Estates Limited 
and Bird & Co. (Africa), Limited have progressed 
over the last twenty years, and the gradual 
growth in output and strength was achieved by 


the late Chaitman with the help of an experi-: 
| enced and loyal team in the plantation and in: 


the office. 


Sir Eldred’s last enterprise for the Company 
was in arranging for the acquisition of, the whole 
share capital of Consolidated Sisal Estates of 
East Africa Limited. 


Since the end of the year under review, Con- 
solidated Sisal has been put into liquidation and 
the estates transfcrred to your Company. 


“ The rise in the sisal market since the date of 
purchase has given'added emphasis to the fact 
that these propertics were acquired on a favour- 
able basis, and I am sure that the acquisition of 
these estates, which were taken over in excellent 
order, will substantially benefit your interests. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR TO 
JUNE j0th 1959 


Notwithstanding somewhat disappointing 
weather conditions during a part of the: financial 
year, the sisal production of all grades (including 
tow) was 16,042 tons, excluding Consolidated 
Sisal, against 16,800 tons the previous year. 

Production of made tea for 1958-59 totalled 
195,084 lbs—just short of the estimate. 


The. net profit was .£200,051 (1957-58— 
£200,681). No provision is necessary for taxa- 
tion in respect of this figure for the period to 
June 30, 1959 (1957-S8—£1,000). ' 

Fixed Assets.—While the book value of assets 
afte given in the Accounts they can be described 
as follows: 


Sisal.—Including the three properties of 
Consolidated Sisal, the plantations spread over 
SO miles from Tanga inland, and of the total 
area of 35,347 hectares, there are 15,900 of 
mature and 7,401 hectares of immature sisal, 
with an estimated output for 1959-60 of 22,000 
tons. This estimate depends largely of course 
on weather conditions for the rest of the year 
and the maintenance of good labour relations. 
Development of a large area of virgin land 
acquired with the Consolidated properties is 
on hand. 

Tea.—At Kwamkoro the factory was in 
operation during 1958-59. At June 30, 1959, 
there were 404 acres of mature tea at Kwamkoro 
and 1,143 acres immature. During 1959-60 a 
crop of 325,000 Ibs of made tea is estimated but 
results so far justify our belief that this figure 
can be exceeded. Further capital expenditure 
will be required over the next few years to bring 
the estates to their full capacity. 


FUTURE PROFITS 


In my circular letter of October 30th .it was 
stated that indications at that time were that the 


group profit for the year ending June 30, 1960 
from the estimated production of 22,000 tons of 
sisal and 325,000 Ibs of tea, after providing for 
depreciation and after charging Debenture and 
other interest, but before providing for taxation, 
would be in the region of £290,000. It is still 
early to estimate the year’s results with any 
accuracy, but at the time of writing it is reason- 
able to expect that this figure Id be reached. 
It is also difficult to assess what provision for 
taxation will be required but it should not be 
more at, this level of profit than the £23,000: 
referred to in my circular letter of October 30th; 
unless unforeseen circumstances intérvene, it can 
be expected, therefore, that a net group profit 
of £267,000 can be considered as a minimum. 


THE FUTURE 


In his speech to the Legislative Council on 
October 20, 1959, His Excellency the Governor 
of Tanganyika referred to the sisal industry as 
“our most important single industry and our 
largest single source of revenue,” but the future 
of the industry and this Company docs 
depend on the prosperity and stability of the 
country. I am Chairman of the Tanganyika 
Association, formed two years ago by leading 
investors outside the Territory to promote new 
investment and development and to keep watch 
on existing investment. I and other members 
have had frank talks with some of those who 


will play a leading part in the government in 


the future. They are, I think, fully aware of the 
value of the huge investment put into the Terri- 
tory by the Sisal Industry and of the revenue 
it earns for the Tetritory. They appreciate the 
importance of creating and maintaining confi- 
dence in the stability of the Administration if 
that investment is to be kept and expanded. 
They also realise what happened to the great 
Dutch sisal estates in Indonesia through this 
point of view not being appreciated: not only 
did the estates cease to exist but all the revenue 
was lost to the eountry, with disastrous results. 
The leaders in Tanganyika realise that, although 
owners may change and managers may come 
and go, the Companies and Co-operatives which 
control sisal, coffee and cotton growing must 
remain as a vital part of the economic life blood 
of the country. Indeed without them the 
country would not be self-supporting and the 
opportunities of raising standards and improving 
the social services which the new leaders so 
ardently and so laudably desire, would be lost. 

Given good management and friendly co- 
operation with the Government and the Trade 
Unions, and assuming freedom from economic 
blizzards from outside, over which Tanganyika 
has no control, I see no reason to be nervous 
of the future for those who are engaged in agri- 
culture in all its forms in the country. 


Shareholders will be interested to hear that 
since the Chairman’s Statement was printed, 
negotiations have been taking place for the sale, 
on favourable terms, of Bombuera Estate. Bom- 
buera is one of the three estates formerly owned 
by Consolidated Sisal but is some way distant 
from the other two properties. If this transac-., 
tion is completed, further particulars will be 
given at the Annual General Meeting. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





What is Arusha Worth? 


| ow in 1957, Mr Lindsay Carstairs put 

a private concern called Britannia 
Engineering into the shell of a public com- 
pany called Arusha. Arusha Industries, as 
it was renamed, then made a series of take- 
over bids. Now it is a loosely knit group 
of iron, steel and engineering companies, 
and the question puzzling its sharcholders 
is how quickly it can consolidate. 

Vigilant Investments and Webley and 
Scott were acquired by the issue of Arusha 
shares. Three Star (Luton) was acquired 
in a cash-cum-share bid. Barrow Hematite, 
Darwen and Mostyn and Sheffield Steel 
were acquired for cash. These cash bids 
cost Arusha nearly {3.2 million and were 
bridged by bank loans. Contributions 
towards their permanent financing included 
a debenture issue of £400,000 by Barrow 
Hamatite, a rights issue by Arusha bringing 
in nearly £740,000 and the existing cash 
resources of the group. These sources 
reduced the bank loan to {1.1 million on 
September 30th last. Arusha also owed 
£200,000 to ISHRA on behalf of Darwen 
and Mostyn, repayable by the end of next 
September. In addition, another (and _ 
different) {1.1 million was 
bank overdraft, of which {600,000 on 
taken over with Webley and Scott. These 
loans are doubtless secured by shares or 
other assets. 

Effective consolidation will require —_ 


assets of the group are entered at written 
down values at £3.1 million ; this includes 
the benefit of about {£500,000 arising from 
a revaluation of the assets of Darwen and 
Mostyn. There are cash resources of over 
£700,000, but current liabilities of £4.4 
million and provisions of nearly £300,000 
exceed current assets of {4.2 million. 
item of £64,000 appears against develop- 
ment expenditure which is subject to the 
qualification i in the auditors’ report that it is 

* dependent upon the sales development of 
certain products, the earning power of 
which has yet to be demonstrated.” It is 
understood that since the end of November 
some firm orders have been received for 
these products. Finally, over £900,000 
appears as “ goodwill arising on consolida- 
von.’ 

In effect that sum represents the excess 
of the bid prices over the book value of the 
assets taken over. It has not been set 


against the share premium account of {2.1 
million, which arose out of the rights issue 
and issues of shares (at prices close to then 
ruling market values) in satisfaction of bids. 


The sale of frecholds and lcasing back 
would produce current finance but involve a 
new charge on future income. Revaluation 
of assets might raise the tangible break up 
value of the shares, which at end-September 
was about 10s. net, excluding about 7s. 3d. 
a share relating to goodwill and develop- 
ment. But that would have no effect on 


‘earnings and the vital question is what 


return is being earned on the cost of the 
assets. Strenuous efforts seem to be made 
to strengthen the administration and 
management of the groups and to promote 
central buying. Such policies take time to 
have an effect and time is what the Arusha 
directors need for consolidation. 
Meanwhile can a firm value be placed on 
the shares? This is matter for the banks 
as well as investors. Mr Carstairs has said 
that profits in the year to September 30th 
next will be considerably in excess of the 
£400,000 before tax earned for broken 
periods in the fifteen months to end-Sep- 
tember, 1959. The gross profit before tax, 
after notionally charging about £300,000 
for depreciation, loan interest and admini- 
strative 


it is not surprising that the shares have 
been marked down from 40s. to 33s. 9d. 


English Electric 


AST year’s balance sheet of the English 
Electric group revealed an increase in 
bank —— from {£8j million to £20} 
million. The subsequent £6 million deben- 
ture issue and the rights issue in January, 
1959, which brought in about {4} million 
have clearly eased the strain. This is per- 
haps why the directors have raised the 
ordinary dividend from the equivalent of 
9} per cent to 10 per cent on the capital 
as increased by the rights and scrip issues 
in the face of a decline in trading profits 
from £7,017,638 to £6,734,725. Another 
possible reason is t, thanks to a 
lower tax charge of {2,575,466 (against 
£2:919-414) net earnings have risen slightly 
from £acn7.258 | to £3,125,870. 
The earnings in the 


year to édaelce Rreoar ene is partly attributable 
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to the decline in Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph’s trading profits from {1,028,§19 to 
£900, 715. This reflects the further narrow- 
ing of profit, margins in increasingly 
competitive markets. Television studio 
equipment made by this company enjoys 
wide sales throughout the world and demand 
from the emergent countries has shown a 
marked increase ; but competition from . 
Western Germany is now intense and in 
the vast South American market United 
States manufacturers continue to have a 
strong hold. 

English Electric was insulated to some 
extent from the general recession in the 
capital goods trades by the fact that the 
Government and the British Transport 
Commission are two of its biggest custo- 
mers. British Railways has placed substan- 
tial orders for all five types of diesel 
locomotives made by English Electric and 
is using a good deal of the groups clectri- 
cal equipment in the modernisation pro- 

me.. This must to some extent have 
Givacicade cake eat caeae 
Government’s atomic re 
which is making it difficult for bit for the ind 
to recoup its development costs. "The 
aviation section has been kept fairly busy 
building Canberra bombers, the Lightning 

er and the anti-aircraft missile, 

underbird. A new artillery missile, Bluc 

Water, is also being developed for the army 
andthe small TRS 2 bomber for the RAF. - 
The group’s aircraft section is to be merged 
with Bristol and Vickers Aeroplane and in 
the resultant holding 


per cent ordinary dividend is covered 1.65 
times by carnings and at 47s. od. the {1 
shares yield 4.2 per cent. 


British-American Tobacco 


Finperst the bigger dividend from 
Imperial Tobacco, the market pushed 
the price of “ Bats” ‘shares up to 728. 6d. 
in anticipation of similar good tidings. 
oon eae jentiliod, for the divectore of 

tish-American Tobacco have set the 
fal drvidead ot 11d tax free. i 


59-60 has been raised from 
6d. to 7d., tax free. 

In preparing the 1958-59 accounts over- 
seas Currency items have been converted at 
exchange rates ruling at 
instead of at average rates as in the 
The comparative figures for 1957-58 
also been put on this so the rt 

statement shows that le profits 
have msen by about 34 per cent, frem 


£53,958,591 to £55,894,156. The ‘charge 


Company Affairs continued on page 762. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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73/6 42/9 iS b 5 @ Dela Rue 10/- 68% Ti/- 2 82 33/9 18/3 5 b 5 @ Fine Spinners .. at 34/- w/6 6% 
93 n/3 14 b & @ | Gestetner ‘A ie te ok. ie 39 2-58 68/4, 35/4) 12';6 5 @ Lancashire Conon ti 62/- 62/3 $42 
ae 35/9 Sipe 0b | Glaxo............ O/- 62/9 «43/- | 272 | 28/8, | 248 ae, Mac | loom eo a | er | 8 
“/- 31% 3's 9b Marruans & Cros Deld. 4) S6/3 55/6 | 432 | 25/42 | 4/71, Ne 3 Bradiord Dyers So, | ae ‘ 
106/3 56/4'; 50 > 6 @ | Carer A’ ..ca...: S/- 104/9 103/14"; 291 13:10', 4/0%, 6« 14 b&b Ulingworth Morris 4/~ 3/3 13/6 $9 
33/6 «16 10', -$ @ = 12',6. Mord... S/- | 28/9" | 25/6" | 3-43 [2S | S42 16 cS Oo Catone & Baldwins ch =| Sle | + 
78/6 63/6 a a 6b | teem Comewers 6 Tab a 67/- 65% 305 77 > 4/- 10 » 8 @ Wes Riding Worned ti 76/- 9 47 
$8/- 30/- 10 ¢ Jitge National Canning... .. tt 54/6 $$/7', 404 38/'',  25/- M. 2'3@ Weolcombers. . ct 33/4) | 36/- + 
30/6 19/3 10 b 6 @ Powell Dulfryn..... ..--10/= | 28/3 | 38/3 | see |S, 8M O10) 2 ¢  Geerute en (Se | CUR Re 
32/10', 23/41, $@ © &/ Redie Reauh.... S/- WO IW 2% $/10', 10/- 44 16 b jute Industries 1O/- 24/3 | 28/3 94 
14/7', = 10/- s.¢ 10 « Rank Organisation S/-  13/t%) 1B Ty 3 6! VENSTR LANDA PROPERTY 
“9 8st", 12yb 5S @ Schweppes.......... $/- 31/3 n/- 3 13°*] 65/6 34/0, ig b 12',;0 Alliance Trust S/- S9/- 61/3 20 
29/3 13/- ie ¢ 20 ¢ (Sears ‘A’ an < S/- 27/7, 28/3 354 49/6 “/g 23 10 @ G.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. ......... $/- “ye “ée = 660 93 
20/6 | HH/% 636 Tiz@ Thomas Tilli ing 4/- 19/- 20,6 26 2/3 12/6 wWi<¢ 10 ¢ Cable & Wireless... $/-~ 21/3* 21/3° 2 #2°* 
114/10') 69/4, Sa 1S & Turner & Newall... . cb tt. 12/3 3% “4/6 26/7", City and Central invesement $/- 39/1') 38/10", 
144/- B6/7', 4B 8 @ Unilever ae ia ci ise 129/- 20 72/- w0/- 8 « 8 b City Centre Properties ...5/- /- $96 ike 
16 79 wW46¢ Vue) 6 United Glas ‘ 5/- 12/- 12/- 433 2/9 ny iS « S a City of London Reali Prop, «1 76/9 7/9 3% 
$0,10', 31/9 ti0% b 44a Unned Molanes...... 10/- 45/- 44,6 5 80 32 16< «616 S30) =~Hudson's Bay .... ci 107% ' | 3-10 
; 19/ 4,0 2 @ Land Securities... 10/- 29/- 29/- | 2-24 
INSURANCE 28/6 14/7", 0 4446 London County Freehold 10/- 24/6 26,6 34 
195/- 12/6 $40 445 @ Britannia S/- 192/6 87/6 3-70 MINES 
68/6 0,9 22:5 2 Commercial Union S/- | 61/3 6110', 3:37 nyse 8 165/- © b WW a Anglo-American 10/- 2300/- 2177/6 364 
thy 635 1S bd 12! Employer's Liability ci | 1, 105, 7 45°*| 9/3 63/9 6',0 18%4b Consolidated Gold Fields ci 93/3 3 «| $80 
144 a 132 3S¢ *. ro Equity & Law Life ; a6 | 13% , 13% } 2-44 47/6 wise 20 b 10 @ General Mining ; ai 41/3 135,- 4“ 
Sie, [SS BPE] si sere tele [Be | EEE tes |B 8) Sol emcee BS, |, £8 
=} - / ; bes f ' 
1, | % 60 b 4 @ Legal & General S| tie | Phy | tat WOON RIN 30 0 90 5) Pret teas Goduld $y. tease asso? | ae 
145/- 63/6 | Sa 10 Bb WNorthern......... -ooee fl 02/6 1102/6 per" 7s fe 35 b 35S @ |, Hartebdecstiontcein ‘ 10/- 36/9 56/6 nn” 
72/6 12/6 SO db W a/| Peari..... ‘ ev eeB/~ (145/- 146/3 3? o/s, 61/10, 3S @ W@W Db President Brand ‘ S/- 75/7, 70/9 | 783 
Wg 110, FIT 112 Prudential ‘A’............4/= | 16 16 332 pe7/e 19/4, 70 @ 100 6 | Western Holdings ........5/- 177/6 63/9 | 5-19 
115/- 73/- 0 6 @ @ Royal Exchange ddmetsene -c! 1027/6 101,10', 3 14**1 27/3 19/6 eee gee Winkelhaak......... 10/- 25/6 23/9 nas 
9/6 | 72/618 @ 38, b | Chartered - 15/~ 19/6" 107/68 | s Se 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT /T'y {iy i2¢ ‘yb Rhod. Anglo-American... .10/- i- 06/10', | 5 76> 
B/E 6/4. HED BSA ec eecceceneeecens cies. ast, gee |W, | 8 Age I1'4b | Rhod. Selection Trust ....$/- | 15/10, 14/9 | $23 
24/- | 10/- S3,a 12!,b British Motor .....---..- S| 21/6 | tye | 48) feet ce | Be Doe | See te sooceeeee Se | He | Sie) Soe 
13/9 | $0/3 8b «Sa | Ford Motor....... 666.005 (1104/9 «00/7, 268 | 2B Ae 1S @  22';0 | Tanganyika Cons. 1O/- 44/- 42/6 | 882 
85/- “4/- 2; c 1S ¢ | Leyland Motor ............ “i | 79/. a9 367 76/9 59/- 0 ob 6',0 Consolidated Zinc . ai 7/- 7/9 i 44 
1/1", 7/3 ¢| 2 €| Rese Povers @/- | 18/4's|| 1S/— 3-28 Pee ee ee sete | ee es v~ ees teen | SS 
I2/Ma | SNe 12 € | 12, | Standard-Trivmphy oo... S/- | 19/431! 01/0 | @-Gpeepae's 019M, | $2-68c | S2.00e | tntarnstiona Nichel.....n.90. CISD SB | 27 
77 a3 > é Brisco! ‘iov- 13/9 4/4 12/- 7/10", S$ @ W@W 6b London Tin....... 4/- 1/3 us || BSI 
2 b / / 14/4 6% 
33/11, | 42/MIe! Ie] Nd | DePavilland...... a,32/- | ny ao fees | Oe 8 ci) Be | Bio Veate........ ow 1 oe, (Se | Se 
sao «(| 34/9 t6',6, te «| wety Group.........-- 10/- | $5/3 v 34 nie 1i/4y aH,¢) BW eo| Teoneh.......2:. S/- | W/e* (29/6 | 7: 
M/- | 2/I'y 3 ¢@ 467 Bb Hawker ow ci 72y/- 32/1", 623 ou | 
53/tly | 41/3 726 | > 2ha | Rolls-Ro eb aM, ayy ate fe | M- 18.¢ {830 | British Potroieum......... 41} 53/2 ($3 | $34 
29/- | 18/3 dye 8b a Rubber. -eae- 1Of~ | 2S/- 25/3: | $-t$ 59/6 7/9 14¥gb  2';0 | Burmah O)....... ...-€8 | 73 7/9 470 
7/9 44/3 | We; Wb actaveus “1722/9 7/9 3-44 1217% | C145, 1745b | «= P"3@ | Reyal Dutch .......-.--- 208. C15, “14? 3-18 
46/4", 23/7!) | IT 9o@ need eae. meow seas S/- #@/- 40/6 327 6/3 13t/- ti3%4b S @ Shell Transport....... oe ft 1469/6 ia 4% 
110/- | @/I', 2 ¢ = W c¢ Triplex Holdings ....... 10/- 108/9 110/- 273 ae 4 exe vie eT . /- $4/- 5s/- | a 
} i /- /t iS 6 Tie , Wakefield C.C...........10/~ | 57/6 56/6 3% 
| 3¢ |; 4 
PAPER & + mamaria 7 | i TEA AND R Rr hy 
15/6, 10/6 Mb S «@. Daily Mirror 'A’......... /- 14/68 14/68 431 /- 23/- T2',@ tilt)o Cons Tes & feat ai, @/- ne (120 
37/- 24/6 | yb S$ @ Odhams Pres.......... io. | 36/6 3 483 31/6 n/3 7? 6 3 @/ = (Asam) ..... ; aon wi 6h | 11-O7 
68/- 43/7', @ 6b 4 @ W.H, Smith & Son....... ci 58/6 s$8/- 414 19/- is/9 % b 3 «@ juwara Eliya ...... esse | 16/3 16/3 14-25 
TT/\", | 44/6 Wy« S @ Bowater Paper......... ci | 73/6 ne 3.45 2/8, = 2/73 @ 12 b Grand Central inv.........2/- 26% 2/064! 11-73 
o; a : : ; @ Sone Ty ND dacdeeses a Ys $ 3 465 8 4/6, 3 6 10 a London Asiatic ......... 2/- &/- s/- | 875 
/ j - @ } BMGs cb cccecacedeces - - 5 16 10' ed. 64d. 8 ¢ Wil ¢ United Serdang .......... 2/- | L Dd toe 
80/6 7t/- 12d Se es Teepe ............40 | 78/6 77/6 452 }103/- 48/- Wigb § 12!;@ | Uniced Sua Betong........ a 6" 95/6 - 65! 
The Economist Indicator ° « 
1953 = 100. 400 -- THE ECONOMIST 
1960 Indicator Yield % 1959-60 ORDINARY SHARE 
jan. 20 66-4 3.97 High Low : INDICATOR 
ac) ae 374-0 389 " 360 | (19532100) 
Feb. 3 369-$ 3.95 332-3 26'© 
Dec. 30, (jan. 28. 
» 0 364 6 402 
> a 03 407 1959) 1959) 
Financial Times Indices 
2' e 
Ord. Ord Fixed 37 Bargains 
1960 Consols s oe SHARES 
indext Yield int.t Yield Marked a he Economist’ ~ 
Feb. ti 321-6 395 93-80 stl 12,116 ‘ .  taceotor 
se & 324.5 391 93-92 510 12,132 ; 
oO ste S| te | i 
| ' 16,122 
a 4 319 8 399 8-401 ra 14.756 bein oh Deke coed 
igh, 342 9 (Jan. 4, 1960). Low, 212 8 (Jan. 30, 1959). AMI SATSTOUN'O (JF Mt! 





+ july 1, 19395 — 100. t 1928= 100. 


eee 
** Yield based on assumed dividends:—-Cable & Wireless, 12°. Gy Centre Properties, 18%. Courtauids. 12',;%. Districe, 14%. Dorman Long, 10%. General Accident, 40%. Head 
Wrightson, 14%. Martins Bank. 13%. Nat Comm, Bank Scot.. 15%. National Provincial, 14%. Royal E chen ec, 16%. Schweppes, 20° Hers, 9 2%. Stan t umph. 
Unigate, 10%. Employers’ Liability and Northern Assurance, 18',%, from Northern & Gagteyer’’, , . ~ > * — % 
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nd seems to point to 
increase in the total distribution 


’ . profits of the 


company's shipping - subsidiary, Guinea 
Gulf Line, did not participate to any large 
extent in this recovery but its results 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


uncertainties and for the big swings in 
earnings which inevitably occur in a busi- 
ness of this nature. This is one of the issues 
from a family controlled concern which 
looks certain of a good response. 


British Oxygen 


HE growth in demand, both actual and 

potential, from the steel makers for 
tonnage oxygen has prompted the direc- 
tors of British Oxygen to step up the 

up’s capital development 

rom {£24 million to £28 million. pre- 
liminary profit figures showed that the 14 
per cent rise in ing profits in the year 
ended ember 30, 1959, from {11.3 mil- 
lion to {12.9 million was mainly attribut- 
able to the success of the p's overseas 


grou 
interests and to the high level of activity of 
the engineering divisions at home and over- 
\| seas. The British industrial gas division 
ee eee 

ital goods trades but now the extra 
£4 million 


to be spent on expansion is to 
be used mainly to more than double the 
production of tonnage oxygen. This is 
one indication that the directors are con- 
fident that the fortunes of this important 
sector of British Oxygen (in terms of total 
assets it constitutes half of the group) have 
now turned the corner. But there are still 
some clouds on the horizon. Mr J. S. 
Hutchinson, the chairman, says that in the 
past four years sales of liquid oxygen have 
shown little increase. Demand for tonnage 
oxygen, on the other hand, is ex ing 
rapidly but fierce competition in this field 
has reduced profit margins considerably so 
that higher costs cannot be so easily 
absorbed. Cautiously, therefore, Mr 
Hutchinson, thinks t any wth in 
division is likely to be 
moderate in current financial . 
although he indicates that carnings oat 
chemicals and the enginecring division 
should show some improvement. 

The full accounts suggest that British 
Oxygen will not need to raise more money 
from the market to meet the cost of its 
capital programme, for last year the cash 
flow was {6,700,000 and liquid assets at 
end-September amounted to over £6 mil- 
lion. The interim ordinary dividend is to 
be raised from 4 per cent to 6 per cent 
in order to equalise the final and interim 
vayments: but the rise in the {1 shares 
rom 84s. 3d. to 87s. 3d. (to yield 3.2 per 
cent) since the publication of the full report 
suggests that investors are hoping for some- 
thing better than the 1958-59 payment of 
14 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS ; Fed 8 Feb. 22 
LAST DEALINGS Feb. 19 Mar. 4 
ACCOUNT DAY Mar. | Mar, 15 


aos markets were remarkably 
firm before the railway settlement 
—thanks mainly to the optimistic FBI | 
survey and the continued flow of good com- 
pany news—thege was no decisive response 
once the outcome of the dispute was 
known; on Monday the week-end warning 
about the level of equity share prices by the 
Governor of the Bank of England 
dampened enthusiasm. On Wednesday 
markets were depressed, following the 
continued fall on Wall Street which 
brought share prices there down to the, 
lowest levels since April last year. Follow- 
ing a rally on Wall Street, however, some 
prices. moved a little higher on Thursday. 
Except on Wednesday gilt-edged stocks 
were firm, especially medium-dated issues, 
but the rise in the US Treasury bill rate 
put most prices back on that day. In 
undated stocks 34 per cent War Loan fell 
k to 64:5; medium-dated stocks benefited 
from some institutional buying and 44 per 
cent British Electricity 1974-79 closed un- 
changed over the weck to Wednesday at 
894 after touching 89}. Short-dated stocks 
were firm with 4} per cent Conversion 1964 
gaining ; to 994. Home Corporation loans 
ténded to lose ground. 

Over the week to the close on Wednesday 
The Economist ordinary share indicator fell 
4.3 points to 360.3. Wednesday saw falls 
all along the line in the industrial market 
and not surprisingly, the shares to take the 
worst knocks were American favourites such 
as EMI, which fell 3s. to 46s. 3d., and 
Philips Lamp, which fell 4s. roj}d. to 
ae gd. Steel shares were also weak: Steel 

Wales lost 2s. 3d. to 47s., United Steel 
closed 2s. 6d. down at 78s. 6d. and John 
Summers fell by 9d. to 72s. Heavy engin- 
eering shares lost ground with Vickers by 
43d. to 34s. 44d., Guest Keen by od. to 87s. 
and William Doxford by 2s. to 1115s. British 
Oxygen was strong and rose 3s. 6d. to 
87s. 6d. following the full report. Heavy 
selling from the Continent put Unilever NV 
down 15s. 10}d. at 162s. 6d. and, in 
sympathy, Unilever Ltd. fell 6s, 6d. to 129s. 
Textile shares remained firm: English Sew- 
ing Cotton closed unchanged at sos. 3d. 
and Patons and Baldwins rose 3s. to 67s. 
Aircraft shares were fairly active with 
Fairey rising 6d. to 33s. 6d., and Hawker 
Siddeley 14d. to 32s. 1}d.; but Handley 
Page fell back 9d. to 13s. 14d. 

Oil shares drifted lower in line with Wall 
Street: Burmah lost 1s. 6d. to 47s. 9d.. 
Shell dropped §s. 9d. to 143s. od. and BP 
closed 1s. 9d. lower at 53s. 6d. Selling from 
the Cape and the Continent gave the gold 
share market on Wednesday its worst 
setback for months and over the week to 
Wednesday's close Free State Geduld 
closed 16s. lower at 163s. 9d. Kaffir prices 
hardened a little on Thursday. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


_ For the week ended February 13, 1960, there was an “above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £139,318,000 
compared previous 


with a surplus of £168,316 in the ‘ 
and a surplus of £162,241 ,000 in the corresponding period of last 
There was a net expenditure “ ce 


= below-line £10,002,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of (338,270,000 compared 
with 4,579,000 in 1958-59. 





April |, April |, [Week Week 
1958, 1959, ded 





ended 
Estimate 
£000 to to ‘eb. Feb. 
, | 199960 T aoe 4. Feb. 13.1 14, 13, 
| 1959 | 1960 1959 «1960 
a —_—S eo 
Ord. Revenue i 
Income Tax ........ 2147 00011807 837 1746.100}) 192871 
OOS ekki ca tas trek 171,000] 123.700 131.600] 9.400 10,800 
Death Duties ....... 195,000} 160.400 189,300] 3,700 4.400 
Stamps baa 55.000 83,600] 2,100 2,400 
Profits tax, EPT and i 
OP dats cei ‘ 4,000] 251,000 232,900] 3,900 3,300 
Other Inland Revenue | 
Pa 1,000 450 360 1 .... 
Total Inland Revenue 2856,0002398,387 2383,860]1 36487 123728 
Comet. candevbss |1285,S00 [1 115,847 1196.812/23,886 27.363 
RR AR 864,500] 639.300 622.540/65,820 61.970 


j 
GOED kine cdedecde '2150,000 1955,147 2019,352] 89,706 89.333 









Seen! 600,000] 588,084 492.302 3478 3,194 





Gehiceadeseceeessd 553,909 643,344]21,954 reaen 
= | ~ Se = 3 


* Net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £6 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ million) 
Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Adana Total 
a 
Bank of Debt” 


| Public 
Tender | Tap Depr. England 












1959 
Feb. 14 3140-0 1,874-2 | 252-2 — 5,266-4 
Nov. 7? 3.5200 | 2023-4 | 227-1 «| SPSS 
» 14) 3580-0 | 1942-9 | 223-8 — | Se? 
" 21) 3620-0 | 1907-2 | 223-6 | °. | 5730-8 
" 28) 3650-0 | 1902-9 | 205-1 | 1:3 | 5759-3 
Dec. 5| 3660-0 | 1088-5 | 2148 1-8 | 5,765-0 
» 2 3660-0 1934-9 | 2109 | 1-3 | 5807-0 
" 19 3660-0 | 2004-0 | 2282 1-5 $,893-7 
a $6868 336 O38 5907 
1960 
jan. 9 3610-0 | 1982-4 | 273-6 3-0 5,069-0 
. 16) 3540-0 | 1987-0 | 263-3 9 5.790; 4 
" 23) 3500-0 | 1948-1 | 270-9 8 S.7209 
"30 3.4500 | 1774-6 | 201-3 5.425-9 
Feb. 6 3,400-:0 1716-5 | 213-7 5,330-2 
. 1 3330-0 = «677-2 | 214-6 $.221-8 
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Money, and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
HE London Treasury bill rate at last . | Feb. 18, | Feb, 10, | Feb. 17, 
peas tender rose only fractionally, _ , |  ) me | ae 
to £4 10s. 11.3d. In contrast to the pre- 
vious two weeks all the £250 million bills | “Now: in circulation 2001-1 2! 








Notes owes ' 7-6 2515-4 
inact, which kept iw cocered bad at | Sagem gr (EE MS 
> MODs ccecsscee i ! i 
£98 17s. 3d., had its allotment increased See oat ois 33 $3 33 

from 28 per cent to 37 cent. At this | Senking Depertment: 
week’s tender £260 million of bills were | Pithe sccouns 32) wt, 138 
offered against maturities of £280 million. | Oyentsc | BS S| GG 
Treasury bill rates in the United States TOU shesecsiesccccceses 3205 3299 | 3485 
have turned sharply upward, following the | Securities . an 
easing of the past few wecks ; the average Discounts and advances oS + 7s 
rate for three months bills rose from 3.563  aecbigpmcnernesee sa Bit 
per cent to 4.045 per cent, and for Six | Banking department reserve. $00 | 337 | 359 
months bills from 4.094 per cent to 4.294 | « proportion” Ss | 2 | 62 


per cent. Dealers appear to have over- 
estimated the demand for bills the previous 
week and they therefore cut their bids 
ae ee 
improvement in credit conditions in 
London at the end of last week has been 
more than maintained this week following 
the repayment of Exchequer bonds on Mon- 
day, when the authorities sold back a very 


T"Tovernment debt we 211,015,100, capital 214,553,000. 
Fiduciary sue increased by (25 milhon wo £2,150 million on 
February 10th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 








‘ 4. 
large amount of bills. On other days some re | 90-0 | 339-6 | 5 10-89 
balances remained unlent. Business in bills oa ont eee eT 
has improved slowly; two months’ maturi- | """2| 200 40-0 | 480] oie | 4 
ties have changed hands at 4/4 per cent. ° 7) 200 WO | 454) OS | 4 
' 
MONEY RATES De. 4 23000 0 8-1 70 7-23 54 
~ | 20-0 - | 281 7160 | @ 
- 8, 00 | 0 | a9] nwt | % 
Discount . 9 ' 
ce s* imam * ‘ éi 6 0ClUlf aoe | mem | « 
; [= eteenes O'n- On 1960 | i 
——" Qmecte.. seu inn 1) | 0) | ae | oe oe | oe 
satis s'ee <0: 6 months... ew eT 270-0 166 | M106 | 5 
Discount houses 3-35, | Fine trade bills eo 8! 2700 we 0 7% 7-79 $2 
3 months ..... $s! » 2 270-0 378-5 % 4-19 7 
: 4 months... .. 6 > 250-0 468] 8 | 7 
Day-to-Day ....... 3-44 6 months ..... 5'3-6', feb. 8! 250-0 “ee. 90 10-08 ° 
NEW YORK oan 2300 | 413-0 90 11-30 7 
Official discount % | Treasury Bills: ”, *On February |2th tenders for 9! day bills ac C98 17s. 34. 
rate: February 8...... 3% secured 37 per cent. higher venders being allowed in full 
(from 3',%, 10/9/59) 4 ist Peetees The offer for this week was for £260 million of 91 day bills. 























United States$ | -2-78-2-82° “80! 2-80! 2- 2-803," 2-80, 2-80, 
Canadian $ ... pe 2-467 2-667 2-67-47'9 2. 667-6) 266i gt, 246i anit 
French Fr.....  13-622-14-027 | 13- ¢ | 1378s | 13-75% Sy | 13-76le | 13: 1379-765 
Swi fe... 11-94-12-54% | 12-19%—iely | 12 150e-18 | 12-1 eel? | 12-18 17g | 12-16gty | 12-16et 
Beigian Fr... 137-96 Hh 139-72!.- 139-7,- 129: 139-82!2- 139-80 
142-05 @2!, | ™, | a, as 
Dutch 10-48-10-80 10-57-57! 10-56%p75 | 10-57-57! 10-S7'e-'p | 10-STig-tp | 10-57-57", 
W.Ger.D-Mk. 11 -59%4-11-92%, | 11-688 1-675 | 1-68 : i ee 
Portug. 79-00%,-82-00'; | 80-20-30 90-20-30 | -20- @0 -20- 80: 
featian Lire ' 1775 est 173% --40 | ClO oe, 1741-41! i74t 741 Lae} 
Swedish Kr... 14-27'=-14-70 14-Si-Sity | 14-50% Sly | 14S ye | 14-5i%eS2 | 14-57% Se | bast td, 
Danish Kr... 19-06/>-19-62 19-353, | 9 35, | 1: | 19:35 y | 19-35%, 
NorwegianKr.  19-71-20-30', | 20-035, | 20-03%;-%, | 20-03% | 20-0325 | 20-035 | 20-0352, 
ist. prm—par ‘ec. pm-par 
; pee ‘et. Oe » ernie. die 
«, a= a. dis, % pre! a. ais 
SC pmeper | $e pengar 
| tele. pm | 3e-!ye. pm 
| "atepl. pm pt. pm 
Rates i 
ert cena be b } 27 e = Fl on = 
eee teeeoeeseeeeeeesee i 7 * , . . 
SEU bacheacndnncs ceoeoesen aie. pm 5-44c. pm + Vee. pm 4 Oe. 
W. German DO-Mk. 62... eee eee - i'g-7gpf. pm | t'g-7gpt. 1 'g~apf. pm 7 Sept = 7e—gpf. = 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. 4. per fine oz.) ......... 250/4', w/e, =| | 2590/3, 3250/2", | 7250/3", 








6th 
23rd 


Feb. 
Jan. 
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ae 
Ai 
$3 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


Manpower and Output.... 


Prices and Wages......... 


untess otherwise stated. 
sverages 
averages. 
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Manpower and Output 


164 
Labour figures 








Dec. 26th 


Feb. 13th 


Western Europe........ 
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THE PHILADELP 
VATIONAL BANA 


To 
17 


INTEREST 
(income Tax 
Paid) on 
PAID UP 
SHARES 


—ona 
really safe 
investment 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


AB LG ee eee AAA 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £60,000,000 

RESERVES exceed £3,000,000 

Head Office: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
London Office 

FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 
Assets exceed £3,000,000 


Directors: J. 8. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods — 
P. H. Russell Smith, A.C.A., P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce: that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company's banking business isconducted in conform- 
ity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 
and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is 
maintained at 10 per cent,or 30 percent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is oneof the most substantial independ- 


‘ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 


and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne tothe southcoast. 


Funds —— deposited 
on the following terms : 
at | month's call, 
S% per annum, maximum £10,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 
54% per annum, maximum £50,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 
6% per annum, maximum £100,000 


You are invited to write to The Manager, 
Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Lid., 
who will be pleased to send you an Audited 

Balance Sheet and booklet No. NC12 explaining 
our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: City 6481 (15 I nes) 


Members of the Finance Houses Association 
ond the Industrie! Benhers Associetion 
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THE 7 
Permanent 


SICKNESS 
InsuRANCcE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 
THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


8 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 6341 (4 lines) 


The other day we wanted some top level advice from 
the bank — something rather beyond the scope of the 
ordinary branch. I must say having our branch linked 
with a district head office saved a lot of time, and the 
people up there were familiar with the special problems 
in this area. So we got what we wanted and beat our 
competitors to it. . . 


our bank’s Martins 


Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street. Lverpool2 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


oR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


BE 
rR BANK 


JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK tro. 


HEAD OFFICE . HIBIYA, TOKYO 
12) BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH - TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES LONDON, NEW YORK 
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ARAB BANK | 


LIMITED 





ESTABLISHED 1930 
| Head Office: Amman, Jordan 
Capital & Reserves J.D. 6,120,000 
Tetal Assets J.D. 85,000,000 
1 J.D. GORDAN DINAR) = 


BRANCHES: 
A NETWORK OF 40 BRANCHES IN‘: 
ADEN - JORDAN - LEBANON - LIBYA - PALESTINE 
QATAR - REPUBLIC OF IRAQ - SAUDI ARABIA hi nets ta doltabed 08 rad 


SUDAN -: TUNISIA pure steam at a given pressure 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC piadeceas daa 
BRANCHES TO BE ESTABLISHED 


excessive amount of undissolved 
SHORTLY IN MOROCCO AND BAHRAIN serious trouble may develop, and 
| 





solids, harmful gases or salts, 


We issue our own Travellers Cheques in £ and U.S. $ 


extra costs and joss of profits 
could be disastrous. 


Vulcan know 


The prevention of scale formation and corrosion in 
a steam raising plant depends upon the correct 
treatment of the water. And the expert who knows 
all about that—as about so many other things—is 
the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist's job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a journal 





incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 





Fhe Royal Exchange Assurance has ee: for ali users of plant and machinery, with 
for nearly two and a half centuries ee reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
provided policies for every form of 2 to Dept. 17. 


insurance requirement for the home 
or business life. 


Head Office at The Royal Exchange, THE VULCAN BOILER 
London, E.C.3 : 


o Branches and Agencies throughout the ses i & GENERAL INSURANCE co. LTD. 
; United Kingdom and Overseas es 
. 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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MR. POLICYHOLDER 
have a stake in British industry 


You worry much less since you took out your life assurance 
policy. As far as you can, you've seen to it that your i 
family is protected. It’s good to know that you're managing 

to put some money by regularly—and that there'll 

be a nice bit of capital waiting for you when you retire, 


Pea oy LP 


But have you ever thought what happens to the money you put into 

Life Assurance? It doesn’t stay locked in a vault. It is invested and 

helps to provide finance for all kinds of British industries. 

This means that everyone who holds a policy has a stake in many i 
businesses and is contributing to Britain's industrial expansion. 

*What’s more, on with-profit policies 90 per cent or more of 

the profits are returned to policyholders in the form of bonuses, 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE ° 


a better life for you and for everyone 


fone er apap oe 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COMMONWEALTH 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
STATISTICIAN’S BRANCH, CANBERRA 








OF AUSTRALIA 


vacancy: RESEARCH OFFICER GRADE EI. sccm poswioon 


SALARY £A1 290 — £A1.600 pa. 
DUTIES lnvestiggtional work concerned with 
Bureau of Census and Statistics These cover the 


“atistics and inctude these relating to National income and Ralance of Payments 
ard suited lity. successful applicants may be employed directly in 


the 


QUALIFICATIONS Appropriate 


and capericnce in economic of statistical work 


associated ficids of sampling design and planning aad of electronic machine programming 
Universay Geeree with major study in 


the develonment 
whoe range 


of matistical series 
ot Ausrabhan official, 


comrited by 

cvorom< and soa) 
Denending on interest 
aepect of this work, of in 


the 


& patinu ar 


cconom.cs and/or statistics 


| 
i 
| 
| 
oe 
VACANCY: ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICER Geveral positions) | 
SALARY: £4960 —£A}.290 pa } 
| DUTIES: Assist im the compilation and analysis of the cconomic stativttical serics curremly being 
developed in the Burcau of ‘Census and Statistics. 
QUALIFICATIONS, Appropriste University degree with major stody in economics or statistics Students i 
expecting (© graduate this year may appiy | 
GENERAL Successful applicants wil be required ta poss « medical cxamination as to physical fitness | 
for permarem appoirtment to the Commonweatth Publik Service, and wil be required to contribute to 
| the Commonweakth Superannuation S heme 
| Successful appointees will be granted a passage to Australia under the Assisted Passage Migration | 
i Aarcemem tctween the United Kingdom and Australian Commonweahh Governments | 
Ass.stance will also be given im the provision of accommodation | 
APPLICATIONS Applications thouid be made on forms abtanabie trom the Public Serve Board 
Representative Australia House. Strand. London. W.C.2. and forwarded to this Office as swoon as possible 
but mot later than March 10. 1960 
t 


NTERNATIONAL BANK requires Abstractor with reading 

knowledge of Spanish Cierman and French. io this order 
of importance, and experience in transiot.og and abstracting 
economic and financial matcrial Free luncheon facilities of 
premises. Pay according to cxuperfience. geacrous leave Hatem 
boliday arrangements respected Write. giving ful deials of 
ame. capeTrience. ct Bou 1286 


AUSTRALIA 


Mecibourne company 
administration of pension and 

Position mvoives the negotia- 
tion of superannuation schemes and the control of 
office organisation administering them Pos. tion 
would suit official in pension departmem of Life 
Assurance compeny of fPank official sepccialisng in 
trustee work This ts an tmportam sppoiniment 
carrying « substantial salary and with caceliem 
Prospects Applications, giving full details of cduca- 
tion and carcer to dete. should be marked “ Private 
and Confidential and addressed two 


MANAGER required for 
specialising in the 
superannuation tunds 


Mr. C. S. Alder. 
3. H. MINET & CO. LTD. 
31-34 Fenchurch Street. 
Leadon, b.C.3. 





OUNG GRADUATE (mate) for responsible and interesting 
work on the Stettstics of packaging industry and Com 

parys sacs forecasts —Wriate GIS/2. ‘ Personne! Services 

Division, Metal Box Co. Lid. 37 Baker Street. WI 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 


RPSLARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 

Applivetions ate invited for sere oiment to a RISEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP and «a SENTOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
in the DEPARTMENT OF LC UNOMICS of the Research 
Shoot of Pacific Studies 

The Department is a new om to fe devoted t the study 
of under-developed areas, & will offer scone for theoretical 
work im the cconmomics of development and emphasise the 
bulding up of systematic empirical knowledge of the Pacific 
end South Eest Asia. Studics in current problems of ccomomik 
growth aod of Australia’s ccomomic re'stions with the region 
are contemplated A particular field of study of several 
Departments of the School is the development of New Guinea 

The ranges for Sentor Revearch Fetlows and Resarch 
Fellows are £42.272-4A2.752 and £41.437-£42,152 respectively 
Apro.ntment ts for three years. with possible catension to a 
maryimem of five yeurs 

Superannuation ts on the FS S.U 
travel capenscs are Suid. 
Provided 

Further details are avai'able from the Secretary. Astoctation 
of Unpiverstics of the British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon 
Square. London. W.C1 

Applications close, in Australia aad London, on March 31 


Pattern Reasonadtc 
and sesstttance with housing 6 


769 

} RAINING OFFICER TRAINING WITHIN 
i INDUSTRY) MINISTRY OF LABOUR. Pensionstic 
pou for men or women at least }) on | 1.60. with practice! 


experience of supervision and munagement ‘preferably mchiding 
some eaperience a6 Education and Training Officer) Appt 
camts must have completed « FT Wl. (institute) course of 
training of T WI. Traimer end have up-to-date experience 
m ation of training pro@ramme Men's salary ecole 
‘nationsl) €1.520-€1 29 Prometion prospects — Write Civil 
Service Coamumivwion. Gurlieeten Cierdens. Londen. Wl. for 
one stien form. quoting S097 46 Cleame date March 17. 
wow 


| UNL 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL INFORMATION 
; OFFICER 
LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED has & vacancy 


a ite Head Office in London for 4 female sraduate 
ia ecomom cs of commerce to initiate an 


information 
commercial and economic maticrs with 


| service on 
| special reference to the Chemical ledustry 


Duties of the pow will 


mm lude obtameng informa- 
| tien fram 


commercial journids and ether sources. the 

| clesafiention and filing of mech information. us 
dissemination within the organisation and the main- 
tenance of satistics om the Cheancal Industry 


Applicants. who should be sacd from 26-18, should 
heve « reading taow'cdec of French and German 


The 


Petron « heme 


compeny operates @ }4-hour week. there is a 


and luncheon vouchers are provided 


Replics giving details of age. qualifications and 


experience and quoting ref. LIL /ELjI1. should be 

i addressed = to The Croup Personnel Manager 

LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED Hanover 
Howse, 14 Hanover Square, London, W.1 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
RESEARCH 

The enquiring mind needs variety. indevendence. and con- 

Sructive sasignments. We arc a email, Sut internationally 

well-connected. industrial market rescerch agency im the West 

End offering just this Our expenson i6 your opportunity 


”« you can Drove to as that you have commercial 
expernence and 4 critical scientific . Age 17-34 
willing to travel. by 
im complete comfidence. st Box 1285. 


on etaduate Regotiation 
ave write te us. 
INANCIAL JOURNALIST. actual of potential. with sound 
araxp of company analysis. wanted in City office of 
national morning newspeper Write Bos 1285 





una) 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

‘ LIMITED DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 

invites a jcations for posts on the research staff of its Applications are imvited for a Lectureship in Accounting 

Applications are imvited for the above Fellowship. tenable Overseas. Industr es and Marketi Devertments. Caendidates and on Assitanmt Lectureship in Government. 
for one year with a possible extension to two years. The should heve a first or woner see class degree oreferably. but Salary sca'cs Lecturer £900-£1.650; m—iment Lecturer 
Fdlowship is of a taluc within the ranac £1.100-41.400 per Bot necessarily. in Economics: at least two years’ caperience £74850 per annum: with FSS U. end *s allowances 
ancum, together with approved cxpenscs involved in the of industry. commerce of finance: and a good knowledge of Further particulars may be oMained from the undersigned 
tesearch. Regulations governing the award of the Fellowship at keast one foreign lenguage.—-Picase send full particulars. 


and application forms may be otMained from the Kegistrar 


including eee 
the University, 


eaperieme 


Manchester. 13, to whom applications ~ Research.” 


qualifications and present salary. to 
The Economist Inte ligence Unu 


to whom applications (five copies) should be 


em not later 
than March 16. 1960 


22 Ryder Street. 




















should be semt not later than March 15. 1960. St. James's, London. $.W.1 = © _--— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4. 10; overseas £5 By air see below 
Subscriptions to many countries can be | renee ; ree ae . i 

sent either by direct second-class airmail pues ME veneees ee @ $25 i 2 > wo ae e = & ie 
or in bulk by air freight for onwird | Ne | or £9 G | oan Philippines... 10 6s 

posting from central distribution poirts. | Ceyion......... 9 - Ss} - | Rhodesa(N.&S.) 9 Gs 
Airmail is invariably more expensive ut | China ......... C10 6 =- 1Ss _ t South Africa @ & 

usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. | Eas Africa .... co & 7 10 bs = $ Seuth Ameria. oo & 

Where only one service is shown this | coves te eeee ee - a - Suden sendece:: oe ae 

is because the alternative ‘is either not \ ea Os o a 

available or not recommended | Os. &. | _ 





SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: austaaua. pode ttacen 

& Co., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales SELGIUM: W. HM. Smith & Son, 7! Boulevard 

aa i ORATK: }. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70 wWIlli0, Ric de ro 
: Wem. Dawson Subscription Service. 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7. io 

Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, 

Cairo. FINLAND: Akateeminen 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H+) 

6 ee Oo : W. E. Saarbach. Gertrudensrasse 34, Kolin | 

H. E. Fon Ly te GHAMA: Travel Service, Lid., P.O. Box 40! 

Accra. GREECE: Librairie Rue du Sede, 








Road, Singapore, 9. 
fand ; 


Avenue, Gerden & Gotch (NZ), Lid. 32 Waring-Ti Sereet, Wellington 
MIGERIA | Nigeria Led 6 Labrie, Lane, P.M.8. 2120, Lagan. WORWAT : A/S Narsenem 
Saeeenaraeenns, .O. Box 115, Oslo. PAKISTAN : Pak American Commercial inc., 

Sereet, P.O. Box 7359, Karachi, 3. PHILIPPINES : Morris Corporation. P.O. Geox , Manila. 
eee ee eter en eee Oe ae RHODESIA - ted. ?.0. 

, t ; 

9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan P.O. Bex 156, Khartoum. Sweben | tenhnolon 
Enskitda Bark, Stockholm 16. : Agence Aeberhard, Case 123, Gerne Transit. 
Cent ae ponte Cette tena ete ee : Libraire 
patchecte. 469 one. UGANDA : Ean African Standard: P.O. Box 1656. 


i 


Building : National Publications 
Witshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 5, Calilornia. $ Santiago C.A.. 
Casi. Segunds Transversal Norte, Urbanizacion Gusicaipuro, Apartado. No. 2589, Carscas. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 
_ BOARD 


SOUTH EASTERN DIVISION 
VACANCY NO. 7A/60 (ECON,) 
NIOR ASSISTANT (EDUCATION AND TRAINING) 


SE 
IN HE PERSONNEL EPARTMENT, DIVISIONAL 
E ARTERS, KINGSTON. 


EXPANSION CREATES OPPORTUNITIES paeains sas finn" Gijet (artes eresnsnion” fa 


a 
the administrative work of the jon and Training 
Department, inch for 


aod “Anaiyna of Comoany cAgcouma wre Box TE." 











British FE Airways O and Branch provides an 
CHIEF ORGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER a py. avian Sack 
responsible for the solution a ransc probiems 
We are co-ordinating sisational investigations into a separate Organisation fb Seamatin sedate Dee ete in 
Wa ee ee tte Sma net, wiih a unnert, eee trae 
\ three years’ experience of O and M work in commerce or 
ree Seen © created an goetineate will be given ros, rel, Goma a RY, Se 
oe om 3? age 5 Orally and in eee. 
Ref.: 106. Junior post (salary range £860-£1.120) 
Salary level will depend on qualifications, experience and ability) and we are pa gy KR Ey BC 
prepared to pay up to £1,500 per annum for the right man. : development beyond present achievement. For those applicants 
aS ie ss . WS to fead to a y a jon. ie 
signee Caden boreal [itinww[iomwae Head Ome. BEA. Bealine ‘House. Ruislip. Middx. 
‘ ~~ ""UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
inaediistadalsennccseeee. IBADAN, NIGERIA 
are invited for two post me in 
(a) ECONOMICS to commence ober, 1960. and the ome 
Gresin an a Qualifications eaperionce wean 
Or tar £1.700 « £75 — £1.925 pa 
Lecturer (Grade 1D: £1,400 x &‘ £1.650 p.a 
Keane eee: “ines 2 623 — “tome ba 
Salary scales under review.) ; 
ECONOMISTS anf RE See ee teen eek or at Donne 
oscars lars tar nopciens, stead 50,00, Srp, cette 
oe Ferrtariitne Oataaiea at tet ost siren 99 pe 
_ The Prudential Assurance Company Led. has vacancies in its Sa nee 1850 to Secretary, immer Unvereny ; 
aaa ne Department. Mr 2; department is eee Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 W ae, 
application of economic analysis Company’s ions in Britain obtained, ae a 
and the and i with in ee THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUD 
Commonwealth, especially vestment problems. The 
work would be congenial to recently graduated economists of either sex with caf ae, misifeecs” in Secondary. Schoais inthe, Soaen, it 
a et es RE ne 0 nn of Dike cxemaanien rising, Students oy the equivaicmt, Vacancies <tiat tor iatremcs rte 
are taking a degree summer will considered. AND DO Gs. SCIENCE. MisTORY™ ObOOk 
Good initial remuneration is offered, and there are prospects of ’ Qu ATIONS AND AGE: 
considerable further advancement. Applicants should be aged 25 or less ease, Geeta ia cosmid “Teaching 
and should send details of age, qualifications and career to the Staff Controller, | Senin Sith, games. ohysical training music “gnd other 


Prudential Assurance Company Ltd., 142 Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


ASIAN COUN n Section, . Mt. ; 
oF 7 rt Applications are invited for the above-mentioned position. beoree he soe LLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
pee! siiea’s 28. sa posrle shar June ee AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





made at an mee gf EAL 300 to 43-100 er annum. Superannuation 
$ the range £Al, 100 annum. ions of ASSISTANT 
—é to F.SSU. te Great betas wate woth | ot HER or LECTURER. in| INDUSTRIAL PSYCHO- 
—| * may be Py --- Fs LOGY im the of Industriel Relations. for 
= Spores —. Sereeneny, of tiversities of the Common- comes of ee eee 19, 
then arch “*Xppikations close es April 2, Iago. i Cardiff, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


i 
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MACHINERY BUYER 
TOR | 
PIRELLI LIMITED, LONDON | | 


Pirelli Limited wish to a 
organisation in 
Department buys machinery for 
the Pirelli organisation overseas. 
Applications are invited from men who meet the following specification : 


(a) University uate (not necessarily in Engineering), age 26-35. 
(b) Commerci 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS NOT 
MASS PRODUCED 


Because we specialise in overseas travel for directors. 
executives and profemional people. we are capert in 
arranging jus the right holiday—-at the right price-—- 
foe those whe seck individual arrangements and not 
mass tours. 


int a MACHINERY BUYER for their Central Buying 
a wide range sing responsibilities the 
Company's factories at Burton-on-Trent and for 


Brochure from: 


BUSINESS AND HOLIDAY TRAVEL LIMITED. 
GRAND BUILDINGS. 


background plus a distinct familiarity with machinery. TRAFALGAR SQUARE LONDON. W.C.2 
A knowledge of buying for an industrial organisation would obviously be an Telephone: TRAfaigar 4114-6 
additional advantage. | 
For a man of real ability this is a first-class career opportunity with an expanding 2 
and epenns Sree ae ae nd conditions of service prove attractive 
and will be d with tes selected for interview. . we 
Candidates who have the qualifications mentioned above should send brief details THE COAST OF 1000 ISLANDS 


A week in Oputija and « week in Debrovaik and a magnif- 
com cruise dows the Dalmatian coast between the two Au 
this with air travel to Yugosiavia Bas Deen designed for you 
for the first time this year, A choke of hotels from 


of age, education, career so far and present ; ian to the Personnel Manager, Pirelli 
House, 343-345 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 





ATE FIXER required by @ medium sired manufacturing 
Company near City centre. [t is cesential that epplicants 
have had at feast five years’ practical experience im connection 








| DEPUTY “WORKS LABOUR MANAGER | 


© ans 


with hand and power and (Caps Lathe operations - oe anes Works, feck, =. ' 

' pwer pres. apsian La . Troup. OF ; Co SI A 

ey work ra ae ants oa ts J appointment Lancashire, to Nindertakc labour management dutics in a large THE HEART yu VIA 

catryina «a salary 7 to 2 » ef age bemical ork udtng (rulment . . 

and details of previous and present calghos aneat to Bor izes jotet cnnegnanien “wade onion mogunasion job evaluation and Combine s week's way a Dubrovnik with o visit by comb 


interpretation of the Authority's labour 
In addition to catensive experience in 

the engineering 

be able to give talks on labour policy and 

and have experience in the supervision and training of labour 

department personne! They should siso possess @ university 

degree, of cquivatent. the Social 


| to the fascinating cities of Sutajovo, Mostar Spin and Zaerch 
| Sunday dey fichts to Yusodavia start you on this 
planned 15-day holiday From 49 oma. 


work im chemical oF carefully 
should 


Secretary for Engineering 


. . . in Economics or one of 
Company in Edinburgh. “aaleey between £/. 190 and £1,660 per annum 


according to 
qualifications and experience 
Staff Housing 


ROMANTIC ROVIN] 


M t | Cc 4 A Cc | S Scheme ouueatere Spee. Rovinj. deloved of Yugosiay artists. is included in our 
. mm 
vIUS ae A, OF AL. sry 20. to Works ‘Latin oe ah —a programme this year. Come and paim, explore bencath’ ihe 
Closing 


Dete: March 7. 1960 


| 
| 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 
} 


Saves of just idle your time away in the sunshine Sunday 
Age about 28 to 35. day flights for this fortnigm’s holiday from 39 ens 
* A ations are invited for (A) Senior Rescarch Fellowship 


or (B) Research Fellowship of (C) Junior Research Fellowship 


d ; oN m of Economic Sulary scales: (A) £01.700 « 
Apply Box No. 1287 1675 = tol 180 oer conan. (®) 661.000 x £050 —- £G1.350 SORRENTO 
x £GO7°S—6G)800. 4G1,880 per open: (© sG8e0; 


G90 per annum terry coin pees © qualifications 

and carerionce Fssu Out allow 

Sumas for aprmotce and . “Spesteunent. leave and 
fermunation fr 


Sorremo is «xt on the tip of 8s seninsuls 
of the Bay of Naples. Accummedation in supird 
hotcis and travel by air from 44) gna. 


averiogking the 


STATISTICIAN is required at the Medical Research 
Council Climate and Works Efitieny Uon Oxford 


Part 
Candidates should have Honours im Statiatics oF in 


i act cxoeeding 


75 per com of j 
Mathematics with Diploma in Sia and be Gnigrested w Detaited | ations (sx copies! three referees. | 
the field of Physiology The post surtatic wey | March 24. 1960. to Secretary. Inter-Universty Council for | 
walitied graduates —Aprly to the seen Re UNI | Ratates Overseas, 29 Wobura Square. | . 
«~partmem of Human Anatomy. South Parks Road. Oxford | W.C 1, fem whom her particolars may Se obtained. j MENTON 
SUSINESS AND PERSONAL | Probably the best known coastline in Europe. the French 
T ANY AGE nothing ts more imporam than the right | Almost any scientific and ed journals, tr Riviera offers « choice of the large and fashionable and the 
career.—Conselt the Vocational Guidance Association, | reports, etc. w ! tums of “ 


small and picturesque. Menton falls into the ond category. 

37a Devonshire Street, London, W.t. Tel: WELbeck 8017 ~ i, oe 
yyouten you like to ¢o on your Continemal a ot 
armed with a good conversational knowledge - 


you cam acquire quickly, without tiresome study. in wader four 


Fifteen days by air from 39 ene. 
MUSeom $250. 








| 
simp fetes ery Yow cont ben Pl eed NATIONAL IRANIAN oll COMPANY Wrie. call oF phone tor Musiraied brochure. 
jo Dept aterloo ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 228/52. EBR 15, 1960. 
1 Gueastianes Aniche Peerohouss 
pasty OVERSEAS : Keep in touch by exchanging # mm. tule 33, 1987, onde virtue of as tonee vested in vio. LORD BROTHERS 
Wfelike colour ic fllms Use Amtosct camera in by Act. fe hereby senewnced tas : 
case, on Od.!—Wallace Heaton — Cime Camera nm of cewetas ee game 1 ms ted, xIV $54 RECENT STREET, PICCADN LY. Wi. 
Goxs TO IRELAND ? Hire & 1960 car, self-drive or one 37S Gen ee 2 ee yoo REGem 7616 and 0845. 
Gwes. wom fehe Fare Cor ius. 36 Usoe May 15. 1960. such dates as they may be as 
O'Connell Se . Dublin —Write and rates. open agein. The 1.0.C. shalt retrain from } 
Mts AND FEMALE Fs wee proposal which may be submitted after the 
a. oer nr ree : ae NATIONAL IRANIAN CML COMPANY. ee ee eae - 
REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME Chairman of the Board of Directors. EDUCATION 
Sead for details which show am attractive proposition to ne ATIGNAL ABD GAINELAVS Lilerred, “SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
will be cloned ied to March isch. both ‘Gore 
Wome, 0© Ge Mansueg s ematen, isd. 25-28 
5s or telephone torte 6621 e By Order of 


| 


d@earce. Sate terms.Box 1280. 
GAvae ROW CLOTHES. We 
showrooms. a 2 =e selection 
i enaed “Sorts Suts. Sons, Orces choshes. 
and Kit are purchased direct 
Tathars— Sendos. etc. 
i oan aed REGENT DRESS 
Street, ted Moor (it, Piccadilly. W.1 
lished 1922. Open 9 a.m.-5 o.m.; Saturdays. 
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towr 
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Pat 
Hits 


BIM-POLYTECHNIC EXECUTIVE PROGRAMME 


i 25-) 20, 1960 
a 30-February 24, 1961 


These full time residential courses for managers are now entering their third 
Their aim is to help increase the effectiveness of executives. Particular attention 
is paid to the problems of decision making in c 
Full Executive 
Department of Management Studies, 194 Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 


vear 


details from The Director, 





October 30-November 24, 1 





Bishopeate. 
London, E.C 2 
February 16. 1960. 
NORANDA MINES LIMITED 
Notice = a. of Pitt 
Cems t80c) oper share. has beea ’ 
ese. to “aeeiee 7. 1988, 
of the Board, C om pomaee Eee Secretary —Torome. 


February 10. 1960. 





October 31-November 25, 1960 
A 24-May 19, 1961 


conditions. 


mme, The Polytechnic, 








AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMON 
ENTRANCE 


ut 


Write for details of 
of cxamination. to the 


MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE 

‘ . WwW. 

37.99 ONFORD STREET. 
ECRETARIAL 


courses. Mating type 
=. 


; COLLEGE 

‘LONDON. W.1. 

TRAINS. / for university 
ttae 


etadustes wane Seive 
L4-week ss ney eee Sake” * iss 
“EXPERT “POSTAL TUITION 
for Rasqingtiens— Untoarie. Lew. 
Civ Service. Management, Export, 
General Cert of . Aho mony Practical 
(non-¢: courses in Susiness —Write today 
for tee and/ot advice. 
or whjccts te the Secretary i 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 











or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, £.C.4. 
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This unique fire-fighting float was designed by the world- 

> ‘ famous BP Tanker Company Limited. It will patrol and 
protect Swansea Harbour against fire hazards. 

For underwater protection of the float, C-Sentry zinc 

alloy anodes were chosen because of the remarkable 

o R oO T E Cc T i | G success which has been achieved by this material in the 


field of cathodic protection. 
THE They have low initial and replacement costs and make 
good electrical contact with the structure protected. i 


PROTEC T 0 R eee _ Advice on protection schemes is readily available. 


5 





Tea ge, 


C-SENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANODES (/ursansSunre) 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED, LONDON, W.1 
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